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IT IS EASY TO TELL 


People who fail to look 
health are like the carpenter 
lects to sharpen his tvols. 
not apt to get anxious about their }.. 
soon enough. If you are mote eth 
well” or “half sick” 


after their 
who neg. 
People are 


It is easy to tell by setting aside vo 
urine for twenty-four hours; a sedin ton 
or settling indicates an unhealthy oo 7 
tion of the kidneys. When urine at “ 
linen it is evidence of kidney trouble 
Too frequent desire to urinate ieieaee 
supply, pain or dull ache in the ‘back 2 
also convincing proof that the kidne . 
and bladder are out of order. ys 
There is satisfaction in knowing 
the great remedy, Dr. Kilmer’s Sw 
Root, fulfils every wish in relieving weak 
or diseased kidneys and all] forms _ 
bladder and urivary troubles. Not ine 
does Swamp-Root give new life oa 
activity to the kidneys—the cause of 
trouble, but by treating the kidneys it 
acts as a tonic fur the entire constitu 
tion. If you need a medicine ‘take 
Swamp-Root—it cures. Sold by Per 
gists, price fifty cents and one dollar i 
by sending your address and the name 
of this paper to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Bing. 
hamton, N. Y., you may have a sample 
bottle of this great discovery sent 
free by mail. 


CHAS. F. DUNLAP, 


State Agent 


The Preferred Accident Ins Co,, 


Of New York. 

THE PREFERRED writes more Injurance 
pays claims more promptly, issues the most 
attractive policies at a lower premium, 
any Accident Company in the World. 
Writing in Maine over 86,500,000.00 in 
1896; being over ene-third the entire per. 
sonal accident insurance written in this 
State by stock companies. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT. LIFE INS. CO, 


Of Newark, N. J. 
ASSETS OVER %60,000,000.00. 


It has done business fifty-two years iy 
Maine, to the entire satisfaction of its mem 
bers, and to-day offers the most desirable Po}- 
icy Contract of any Company doing business 
in the State. For the past five, ten, fifteen or 
pwenty years, its expenses to total income 
have been the lowest of any Company in 
America. Exact Justice to all its members 
being its watchword. Cash Surrender Values 
stated in the policy. 

For further particulars, write or apply to 


Cc. F. DUNLAP, District Agent, 
28 Exchange St., PORTLAND, ME. 
Agonts Wanted. 
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CIVIL SEAVICE EXAMINATION 


Called by county commissioners. Topic: 
“Fencing.” With nine competitors Page 
agent walksoff with contract because of si- 
perior points of excellence named. Write fur 


proof, 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 





io 1 A EASY.—You 
can make #18 
SS every week 








easy if you will take the trouble to investigate our 
home plan; something new; we positively guarantee 
you to make $18 week easy; it is your good fortune 
to see this ad; yes, sir, $18 week easy. GREGORY 
MFG. CO., Box 24 Park pl., N. Y. City. 
Dusters, Brushes, Sponges, 
Wash Leather, Castile Soap, 
etc., sold Jow by Chas. K. 
Partridge, the Druggist, opp. 
P. O., Augusta. 
Discharge of Insolvents. 

A hearing will be had on the petitions of 
Harry L. Cookson of Waterville, Francis P. 
McManus of Windsor, Charles F. Brown of 
Gardiner and William Robbins of Augusta, 
insolvent debtors, for a full discharge from 
all their debts, provable ander the insolvency 
laws of Maine, at the Probate Court Room 
in Angst. on Monday, the twenty-seventh 
day of September, 1897, at 2 o’clock, P. M. 

Attest: W. A. NEWcomB, 
Register of the Court of Insolvency 
Augusta, Aug. 23, 1897. 2t46 





Messenger’s Notice. 

OFFICE OF DEPUTY SHERIFF OF KENNEBEC (0. 
STATE OF MAINE. 

KENNEBEC, 88. September 15th, A. D. 1897. 
TTVHIS 1s TO GivE NotIcE, That on the 14th 
day of September, A. D. 1897, a Warrant 
in Insolvency was issued out of the Court of 
Insolvency for said county of Kennebec 
against the estate of 

Rosert H. PuLLEN, , 
adjudged to be an insolvent debtor, on peti 
tion of said debtor, which petition was tiled 
on the 14th day of Sept., A. D. 1897, to which 
last named date interest on claims is to be 
computed; That the paymentof any debts, 
and the delivery and transfer of any property 
belonging to said debtor, to him or for his use, 
and the delivery and transfer of any prop 
erty by, him are forbidden by law; That 
a meeting of the creditors of said debt 
or, to prove their debts and choose one or 
more assignees of his estate, will be held at 
a Court of Insolvency to be held at the 
Probate Court m, in_ said county, on the 
11th day of October, A. D. 1897, at 2 o'clock 
in the afternoon. 

Given under my hand the date first above 
written. p JosHuA F. BEAN, 
Deputy Sheriff, as Messenger tone Court. 
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PURE UNLEACHED A 
CANADIAN HARD-WOOD 
Best Quality—Most for your 
money. 
’ Peterborough, 
Ontario, Canada. ; 
GAINS in Toilet and Fancy Goois, 
Soaps, &c. Choice Perfumes, !\c 
a bottle, at Partridge’s Old Reliable 
Drug Store, opp. P. O., Augusta. 
Howard, youngest son of George and Daisy 
Dibbie, aged 8 months. : ‘ 

In Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Aug. 29, Ernest Kk : 
son of Emery and the late Olive Parker 0! 
Lincolnville, Me., aged 24 years, 6 montis. 
Interment at Poughkeepsie. — 

In Peak’s Island, Sept. 3, Miss Cecelia 
Oliver, daughter of Capt. A. S. and Esther B. 
Oliver, aged 33 years. 4 a 

In Strong, Aug. 22, Mrs. I. N. Allen, age’ 7% 
years; Aug. 30, Mrs. Caroline P., wife of Geo. 

. Winslow, aged 45 years, 11 months. 

In South Portland, Sept. 3, Mrs. Pameti« 
W., wife of Albion Burbank, aged 69 years, © 
months. y 

In South Windham, Aug. 26, Stephen \ 
Freeman, aged 80 years. am : 

In Searsmont, Aug. 24, William Bryant 
aged about 68 years. 4 oN 

In San Francisco, Cal., Aug. 4, Levi \. 
Power, formerly of Foxcroft, Me., aged 6° 
years. e 

In Saco, Aug. 26, Mrs. Abbie Tuttle, aged 37 
years. a 

In Tremont, Aug. 29, E. C. Neal, M. D.. as* d 
64 years, 6 months. nail 

In West Lubec, Aug.17, John Bradley, age 
82 years. : | 

In Washington, Aug. 29, Caroline Overlock, 
‘Aug. 30, Thomas Overlock, 


In Washington, D. C., Aug. 29, Mrs Clara 
E., wife of Orrin P. Allen, formerly of Bridg, 
ton, Me., aged 37 years, 3 months; Aug w 
at the residence of his daughter, Mrs) ab 
Bartlett, Harrison M. Crowell, aged 82 yeat> 
formerly of Bangor, Me. ‘ Frost 

In Webster, Sept. 9, Mrs. Angie L. Frost, 








aged 82 years; 


;, | aged 89 years. 


+ | aged 29 years. 





Nominations by the Governor. 
The following nominations by “0°Y 
ernor Powers have been announced : 


Disclosure commissioner, Kennebec county 
—Will C, Atkins, Gardiner. sraig 
Agent to prevent cruelty—Joseph Crals: 
South Portland, leeds 
To administer oaths, acknowledge Whit- 
and aplemasae marriages—Emilie ¥. 
tum, Augusta, . 
To take birds, their nests _and eos fr 
scientific purposes— Homer R. Dill, Gar i oe 
Coroner—Daniel H. Moody, Boothbay /™ 


“Tnlen ifish and game warden—J M. Her 
nland fis ’ —J. M. 
rick, East Eddington; George D. Huntoor 
| Rangeley: Ernest, H. Kennistons Ary 00 
. Lor ayne; Ex N. Osgoot 
Cyrus T. Wardwell, Oxford; fr. 
Wooal . Patten. ; tien 
‘Trial iw stice—J. W. Butterfield, Phillip 
‘Thos. H. B. Pierce, Dexter. 





Bernard J. Tracey, the millionaire 
horse breeder of Lexington, Ky., died at 
the Boston City hospital Monday night. 
Mr. Tracey, who was in Boston on 4 -_ 
fell Wednesday night when ascend- 


ing the steps leading to a friend’s Te! 
yo be on Upton street, and struck ee 
the pickets of an iron fence, mes 
painful ‘injuries which resulted in 
death. 
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Maine Kamer. 
THESE THINGS DO! 


SUBSCRIBE 

For the Maine Farmer! 
READ 

The Maine Farmer! 
ADVERTISE 

In the Maine Farmer! 
PATRONIZE 


Maine Farmer Advertisers! 











If you like the Farmer, please 
tell your friends; if not, tell the 
publishers. 





E. R. Mayo, a fruit grower of Man- 
chester, says he wants nothing further 
of the Japan plums. 





Massachusetts State Grange Fair was 
not a financial success. What is the 
matter with Massachusetts anyway, that 
it cannot sustain a State exhibition? 





At a recent show held in England, 
just reported, a Shorthorn cow won the 
gold medal and first prize for dairy cow. 
She gave 43 pounds of milk which made 
2 pounds 15 ounces of butter. 





At the recent Ohio State fair the side 
show business was entirely abolished, 
there being nothing of the kind on the 
grounds. Yet the fair was a marked 
financial success. 


W. H. Moody, Liberty, Vice President 
of our State Board of Agriculture, was 
chosen Vice President for Maine of the 
Farmers’ National Congress at its recent 
session at St. Paul, Minnesota. 








In common with most other products 
of the farm, butter has made a very sub- 
stantial rise in all the great markets. 
This has an encouraging look to it so 
early in the season. There is now no 
accumulation of stock in receivers’ hands, 
and the prospect is that the advance 
made will be sustained. With fairly 
good prices ruling through the winter 
our winter dairymen will be able to get 
fair returns for their hay fed out, not- 
withstanding the rise in grain feed. 


STATE FAIR BUTTER SCALE. 


The State Fair scale of points for re- 
cording the quality of butter is different 
from any ever before heard of and from 
any used in other States. We don’t like 
it for two reasons: it affords no means 
of comparison with butter elsewhere, 
and it works an injustice to the sample 
over which it is laid. 

The scale used at the State Fair was as 









follows: 
Flavor... cee sccrececssecccesecs 40 
Grain... - 25 
Color... - 15 
Salting. . coe 20 
Pn c4ha00aenene sno sdee 10 
, | Re eee ecccecese 100 


Flavor is largely the controlling factor | 
In the scale| eed and converted into standard com- 
given it is accorded a less number of | mercial butter by the process of churning. 
points than any scale elsewhere in use, | If the result is less than the butter fat 
and not so many as its overreaching im- | indicated, the fault may be of the churn 
|or the condition of the cream at the 


inthe quality of butter. 


portance calls for. 


Then, again, flavor and fragrance in| : 
butter are coincident and inseparable, | mined by an analysis of the buttermilk. 
The delicious flavor which gives wtine | 


to butter aways carries with it a measure 
of corresponding fragrance. Now, then, 
and is set down at 35, the fragrance will | 
be correspondingly wanting and would 
have to be cut to 81g. This would bea 
double cut for substantially the same 
thing, and would bring the score too low. | 

The scale of points adopted at the! 
Chicago World’s Fair dairy tests, and | 
how adopted everywhore but here, is as 
follows: 





1 
Saltin . 
Packing or printing 
pee ee en ee occec kD 


In this scale flavor is accorded more 
importance, and a measure of merit is 
given to neatness of packing in case of | 
solid butter and neatness and perfection | 
of printing in case of print butter. Every 
one knows that a dauby, dowdyish look- 
ing sample of butter is repulsive. Hence 
there is a measure of money value in 
g00d looks, 

It would be better, also, to have the 
Same scale of points used in all cases. 
Itis only thus that a reported score in 
one place affords any basis of comparison 
With that in another. 





QHUNGARIAN AS A CROP. 


H. L. Leland, agricultural editor of 
the Piscataquis Observer, says he har- 
vested his Hungarian, and his present 
judgment is that the crop does not come 
4 to his expectation asa fodder crop. 
We do not know to what elevation Edi- 
tor Leland had wrought up his expecta- 
tions, but on a single farm, and in sight 
of the window where this is written, has 

grown and harvested the present 
year twenty tons of the best of Hunga- 
Nan hay, yielding three to three and a 

If tons to the acre. In such a sea- 
‘0 as we have experienced, and taking 
into the account the labor involved in 
he crop, if Bro. Leland has found a 


forage that can be produced to better 
advantage than this, he ought to give his 
fellow farmers the benefit of his experi- 
ence. : 

True, all fields of Hungarian did not 
yield this year as well as that referred 
to. Butif not, then, either the season 
or the farmer who grew it was at fault. 
Hungarian on wet, heavy soil this year 
was a partial failure, as were all other 
crops on such land. Hungarian, like 
corn, delights ina warm, mellow, and 
thoroughly prepared soil. When given 
its proper place and needed culture, it 
will give bountiful returns for the labor 
bestowed. 


MUCK AS A FERTILIZER. 


Ed. Maine Farmer: Will you (or some 
of your correspondents, who have had 
experience in the matter) kindly inform 
me about the fertilizing properties of 
muck. How best to wore it and ap- 
ply to light sandy soil, etc. The muck 
is in a swamp in the woods, and has been 
accumulating for many years. Yours 
with respect and best wishes for your 
very valuable paper. 

GrorGe H. Raymonp. 

Westbrook, Sept. 14. 


Muck is decomposed vegetable matter. 
It usually contains a small per cent. of ni- 
trogen, and generally no other fertilizing 
material. But the muck is in an inactive 
or insoluable form when it comes out of 
its bed. It must first be rendered sol- 
uable before it can have any fertilizing 
effect on growing plants. For this pur- 
pose it should be thrown out and ex- 
posed to winter’s freezing. This will 
pulverize it and put it in form for use. 

The best way to use muck is to air dry 
it, what is practicable, and then use it 
as ap absorbent mixed with fresh 
cattle droppings or any where there is 
liquid that will run to waste. In this 
way the muck not only saves waste, but 
its nitrogen by the process is rendered 
soluable and available to the growing 
crop. The editor of the Farmer has 
used hundreds of loads in this way 
with profit. 

The application of muck directly from 
the bed to the soil cannot be recommend- 
ed. There are few if any cases on record 
where the immediate results have been 
perceptible. There should, however, 
some benefit accrue in the course of time 
from such a course. Humus or decom- 
posed vegetable matter is an important 
constituent of any soil. It is a great con- 
servator of moisture. For this service it 
may not have been needed the season 
just past, but many times it is. Land, 
especially light loams, become exhausted 
of their humus through long continued 
cropping and fail to respond with crops as 
formerly. In such case the incorporation 
of a fine old muck with the soil would 
have an effect above the small amount of 
nitrogen contained and carried with it 
into the soil. 

Many contend that ‘‘muck is not worth 
the using.’”’ But that is altogether too 
sweeping. Rightly handled it has a 
value. 








THE CHURN TEST. 


The churn, the only implement of prac- 
tical butter making, must determine to 





| most efficient make of churns, and of 
ifa sample be found defective in flavor | the cream under the most perfect con- 


| true of the milk of the Holstein cattle. 








what extent the butter fat can be recov- 


time of churning, which can be deter- 


If, after thorough examination and re- 
peated churnings, by the use of the 


ditions for butter making, we still find 
the quantity of butter less than indi- 
cated, we are ‘driven to the conclusion 
that of the butter fat found in the milk, 
some isin the form of small, undevel- 
oped fat globules, irrecoverable by the 
process of churning, as is claimed to be 


Through this contest the churn is the 
arbiter for butter, and the Babcock test 
for butter fat only. But suppose the 
result of the process of churning ex- 
ceeds the possibilities indicated by the 
butter fat test—what then? Assuming 
the butter fat test to be correctly made, 
we conclude that the butter in excess of 
expectations is due to too large a pro- 
portion of caseine, water and salt—is 
not of standard quality. How demon- 
strate it? By a chemical analysis of the 
butter, finding the per cent. of butter 
fat, caseine, water, salt, etc. Here 
again the churn remains sole arbiter of 
the amount of actual butter, and chemis- 
try determines elementary constituents 
only. 

Butter fat may be lost between the 
pail and the churn. If the souring pro- 
cess of the cream be delayed, the lactic 
acid formed will saponify and destroy 
some of the butter fat, as all know is 
the case where cream is allowed to re- 
main in sour milk; in a few hours it is 
all consumed by the acid. Churning 
of sour cream should take place almost 
immediately after the beginning of the 
souring process. Most people want it 
“thoroughly ripe.’ It churns easier 
then, and if it makes the same quantity 
of butter, there is a little less butter fat 
and a little more cheese in the butter 
than if churned at the very beginning 
of the fermenting period. 

The churn is simply the implement by 
which we break up the butter fat glob- 


investment, and together with a small 
amount of coagulated caseine and water, 
collect the compound known as butter. 
Some of the fat globules may escape dis- 
ruption and collection in the mass as 
part of the butter, and by analysis be 
found in the buttermilk. In some cows 
the investment membrane of the butter 
fat is thicker and more tenacious than in 
others, in which case some of such but- 
ter fat would be lost in churning with 
milk of acow of less tenacious butter 
fat investment. 

But in speaking of a cow’s butter ca- 
pacity, the churnability of her milk 
should be considered. It matters not 
how much butter fat she may have in 
her milk, if it can’t, by the ordinary 
process of churning—the only mode of 
practical butter making—be reduced to 
a condition of actual, standard commer- 
cial butter. Chemistry does not make 
commercial butter; can analyze it, as it 
can analyze the milk, but the province 
of butter making is of the churn. 

The Babcock tester may say to the 
buttermaker: “You are not getting as 
much butter out of that milk as is in it.” 

The churner replies: ‘You can’t get 
any more butter out of it.” 

“But I can demonstrate that there is 
enough butter fat in that milk to make 
more butter than you get.” 

To which the buttermaker replies: ‘‘I 
can get out of it all that can be made into 
butter by any known process of butter- 
making, and of what avail is it, if you 
can find butter fat by chemistry, that I 
can not obtain by art?’ 

Such was the reply made by the Jersey 
breeders at Chicago World’s Fair, to the 
Holstein breeders, when they proposed 
to substitute the Babcock tester and the 
arithmetic for the churn in the butter 
test. Shall we now admit that we were 
not only wrong then, but unjust as well? 

In spiritual life, Christians profess to 
walk, in some degree, by faith, but the 
buttermaker lives by works alone; he 
knows of no market for the butter of 
faith. His customers want the ‘actual 
stuff,’ well worked and properly salted. 
What would we think of a proposed ful- 
fillment of an egg contract by a delivery 
‘in the hen,” or of molasses by a deliv- 
ery in the cane, or of glucose by a deliv- 
ery in old shoe leather, or of fruit by de- 
livery in the bud? And yet, the vendor 
could demonstrate the egg possibilities 
of the hen by anatomical analysis, of 
the possibilities for molasses of the cane, 
and of glucose in the old shoes, by chem- 
ical analysis; and of the fruit buds by 
ordinary observation—and still we would 
most likely insist upon the delivery of 
“the stuff.” 

Of tests made by the joint use of the 
Babcock and the churn, and of each 
singly, I may say something later on.— 
D. W. Voyles in Jersey Bulletin. 





FRANELIN COUNTY FAIR. 


A brief notice was given last week of 
the opening of the cattle show and fair 
of the Franklin County Agricultural 
Society which was held Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday of last week. 
Finer weather never shone on a fair 
than the society was favored with 
throughout, and a more complete success 
never crowned their efforts. To begin 
with, they had an exhibition—some- 
thing for the people to come together to 
see. Then, the people at large are in- 
terested in the enterprise, and they cast 
aside other duties for the time and go 
to the fair. 

We continue some further notes on 
the stock exhibition of the first day. 
This exceeded in point of both numbers 
and merit ary previous efforts of the 
society, and took the lead in this depart- 
ment of every other county fair in the 
State. Hereafter Franklin county is in 
the lead of all with their show of cattle 
and sheep. 

There were over 600 head of cattle on 
exhibition, and but very few among them 
but would grace any show yard, county 
or State. A few farmers among them, 
however, have yet to learn that only 
choice specimens do honor to the owner 
at a fair, any more than they bring profit 
on the farm. A few others have yet to 
learn also that even choice animals show 
to much better advantage and attract far 
more attention when cleaned up and 
with their hair combed. So, too, the 
owner himself looks better, makes a 
better appearance, and feels more like 
the man he is, when in neat and clean 
attire. With stock as with man, a little 
attention in this direction goes for much 
when on exhibition. 

These six hundred head of cattle were 
about equally divided between oxen and 
steers, and herds of breeding stock of 
the several breeds and their grades, 
Jerseys were on hand in largest num- 
bers. Of these there were five herds 
shown of registered stock, by F. D. 
Grover, Jay, 15 head; C. E. Wheeler, 
Chesterville, 8 head; Chas. W. Adams, 
Wilton, 7 head; ——- Sampson, Temple, 
with 10, and A. H. Abbott, Little Blue, 
5. Among these were some of the best 
animals in the State. Mr. Wheeler had 
acow that by actual daily record has 
given him over 800 lbs. of rich milk in 
the year past. Mr. Grover’s one year 
bull is a gem that any one might covet. 
Mr. Adam’s herd is made up of large, 
noble animals, that cannot fail of being 
large producers, while Mr. Sampson’s, 





ules, divest them of their membranous 





condition, yet have proved their merit in 
actual work. 

Only one herd of Guernseys was 
shown, that by A. A. Oaks, Farmington, 
a dozen head. His bull is one of the 
best—a rich animal of the breed. Several 
half bloods indicate the breed jo be es- 
pecially valuable for crossing. We were 
especially pleased with the quality of 
this herd. 

Herman Corbett, Farmington, holds 
the fort alone on Ayrshires, and showed 
a large herd. His bullis a model, and 
he has cows that he is not to blame for 
being proud of. 

In Herefords, Eben Dill of Phillips 
leads the procession, with a show of 27 
animals, and had to meet only one small 
herd in competition. 

Shorthorns were not in it. A grade 
herd of 15 animals was shown by J. P. 
Holley, Farmington. There were also a 
considerable number of single animals 
by others, but this blood was the weakest 
part of the show in both quality and con- 
dition. The best feeders of Franklin are 
not breeding Shorthorns, that is sure, 

The show of oxen and steers was im- 
mense, more than a hundred pairs. We 
can’t begin to list all the exhibitors, and 
only try to name a few of the plums. 
There is some beef in Franklin county 
yet, in spite of the drafts that have been 
going on all summer. To give an idea 
in a uutshell of what was here found, 
we cannot do so well in any other way 
as to give a list of the pairs lined up in 
the town teams, and their measurement 
as reported by the judges. 

Farmington town team which took 
first prize: F. M. Norton, 8 ft., Bartlett 
Smith, 8 ft., H. H. Jennings, 7 ft. 4 in., 
Frank Carville, 7 ft. 4 in., Frank Car- 
ville, 7 ft. 2 in., Mellen Hayes, 7 ft. 2 in., 
J. L. Prescott, 7 ft. 2 in., Mrs. E. R. Hol- 
ley, 7 ft. 2in., E. R. Furbush, 7 ft. 4 ia., 
F. Morton, 7 ft. 

Jay second prize team: J. H. Nash, 
7 ft. 6 in., Emerson Bryant, 7 ft. 7 in., 
same, 7 ft. 5 in., H. Purrington, 7 ft. 3 
in., I. M. Chandler, 7 ft. 4 in., H. B. 
Grose, 6 ft, 10 in., W. W. Rodbird, 7 ft. 
Sin., C. A. Temk, 7 & 1 ia., D. W. 
Trask,.7 ft. 1 in. 

Farmington’s second team whick took 
third prize: W. T. Voter, 7 ft., E. Brad- 
ford, 7 ft., Howard Pease, 6 ft. 10 in., M. 
E. Titcomb, 7 ft. 2 in., Frank Carville, 7 
ft. 4 in., E. Bradford, 7 ft. 2 in., same, 6 
ft. ll in., W. B. Gilman, 6 ft. 11 in., W. 
T. Voter, 6 ft. 8 in. 

To the above two teams was a third of 
5 pairs as follows: S. W. Thompson, 6 
ft. 10 in., Myron Whittier, 6 ft. 9 in., 
same, 6 ft. 9 in., Chas. V. Hovey, 7 ft., 
same, 6 ft. 6 in. 

The above were not all by any means, 
while in addition to such there were 
many pairs of young stuff coming on, 
and lots of proud boys skilfully handling 
their goad sticks over them. The best 
pair of calves to be found in all the East 
is the pair of regulation Hereford and 
Shorthorn cross, owned by E. W. Bryant, 
Jay, nine months old, weighing 1750 
lbs. It is wonderful what growth those 
who know how are making with their 
well bred animals. 

Sheep. 

The show of sheep was of like impor- 
tance, and hardly less interesting. 
There were over 200 inthe pens, anda 
healthier, thriftier, better conditioned 
collection of these animals never was 
seen in the State. The predicted boom 
on sheep the Farmer has seen coming is 
already on, A crowd of interested farm- 
ers leaned over these pens from morning 
till night, and talked sheep. But tbe 
glory of the Merino has departed. Only 
half bloods were to be seen, and they the 
least in number. In their place are the 
Shropshires, Oxfords, Hampshires and 
South Downs and their grades. In 
justice to these money makers of the 
farm, we give a list of the principal ex- 
hibitors: 

A. A. Oaks, Shropshires; L. L. Luce, 
Industry, Oxfords; E. E. Eaton, Farm- 
ington, Oxfords; J. W. Young, grades; 
F. A. Leavitt; W. P. Coombs, Farming- 
ton, grades; J. T. Mason, Farmington, 
fat Oxfords; W. T. Voter, fat Shrop- 
shires; J. M. Craig, Farmington, Ox- 
fords; E. W. Gould, Jay, Shropshires; 
C. P. Hunter, Temple, grades; W. D. 
Adams, Wilton, one Shropshire and 
grades—sold two good ones; C. P. Ham- 
lin, Temple, Shropshires; H. Corbett, 
large collection of Hampshires; Albert 
Smith, Temple, grade Merino and South 
Down, also two fine bucks; A. Chase, 
Wilton, grade Oxfords; E. A. Eveleth, 
Farmington, grade Oxfords, very fine; 
J. P. Norton, New Vineyard, a fine 
flock registered Oxfords. 

Mr. Hamlin was one of the largest 
exhibitors. A crossed Cotswold and 
Shropshire weighed 213 lbs. Also 
another South Down cross weighed 227 
lbs. Fat #eathers weighed 200 lbs. each. 
Fat yearlings weighed 145 to 170 lbs. 
each. A registered Shropshire ram 
weighed 210 lbs. Altogether Mr. Ham- 
lin had 45 in the pens. There were 
several others whose names we did not 
get, but their sheep were of a similar 
kind. 





Poultry. 
The society has finished off rooms 
under the grand stand into an exhibition 
hall for poultry, a good move for this 
important industry. Here were found 
an interesting collection of poultry of 


visitors. Among the collection were 
many choice birds. Geo. P. Coffin, Free- 
port, scored the birds and placed the 
prizes. Some specimens were disquali- 
fied, but the lesson tothe exhibitor was 
an important one from which only good 
results will follow. 

After the hanging of the ribbons, a 


ing drawing match of the oxen, a grand 
parade of the prize stock around the 
track closed the best day’s work the 
society ever carried out. 

Second Day. 

The morning of the second day was a 
repetition of the first. And the people! 
It was a sight in itself to look over the 
grounds at mid-day and see the teams 
and the people. The principal portion 
of this vast crowd were of course from 
the country side and of course needs 
must come with teams. They were be- 
yond number. One could hardly believe 
that so marfy could be congregated at 
any one point. 

Exhibition horses and colts had the 
morning hour, and the people had the 
time to greet each other, meet friends 
and make up the exhibition in tbe hall. 

At eleven o’clock came a new feature, 
a Grange Parade of decorated carriages. 
This was a pleasing innovation and was 
enjoyed by all hands. Farmington 
Grange did it all, and much to their 
credit. This is not a large Grange, but 
its members are plucky. The proces- 
sion was led by a magnificent float in 
evergreens decorated with a profusion of 
flowers, drawn by four white horses and 
bearing the insignia ‘‘Farmington Grange 
No. 12.”’ On the float were three young 
ladies in white, representing the three 
graces in the order and wearing appro- 
priate emblems. 

Seven carriages followed the first, a 
pair of fine chestnuts, with carriage deco- 
rated with flags, flowers and bunting: 
No. 3 was a double seated sunshade with 
white horse, and harness and carriage, 
beautifully decorated, and bearing young 
ladies of the Grange in white. Five 
other single carriages followed, each 
carrying officers and ladies in the order 
of their rank, and teams and carriages 
decorated in different colors. Lastly 
was the well known showman, Herman 
Corbett and lady, drawn by a fine horse, 
with harness covered, every strap, with 
everlasting flowers, the carriage entire 
covered in purple, and a lap robe laid 
solid in asters. It was a beautiful pa- 
rade, and Farmington Grange did itself 
proud on the occasion. It is a most fit- 
ting thing for a Grange to do to recog- 
nize as a body the work of a fair and put 
in their efforts for its success. In help 
ing the fair they honor themselves and 
dignify their organization. 

The ladies and other contributors to 
the hall exhibition were busy till late in 
the afternoon in making entry of their 
articles and arranging them in their 
places. It was nearly night before the 
halls could be called made ready for the 
morrow. Meanwhile, those interested 
in the races were entertained at the 
grand stand and around the track with 
the regulation races of the afternoon. 

In the Halls. 

Trustee J. H. Crowell had general 
charge. He was ably seconded by Mrs. 
Crowell, in charge of the fine arts of 
fancy work acd ladies’ contributions in 
general, and right well did she do her 
part. 

Vegetables and farm products of course 
this year were not “‘in it.’ They are 
not on the farm in quantity and quality 
to show. A few contributions only were 
to be found. 

In the exhibition of apples there were 
collections by D. Pease, Wilton, E. F. 
Purrington, Farmington, W.,..W. Rod- 
berd, Jay, O. D. Ripley, Jay, and A. H. 
Goodridge, Industry. 

Mr. Rodbird’s collection contained 
several plates of very good specimens. 

Mr. Goodridge had a fine plate of 
Alexanders and some good Sweetburgs. 
Mr. Purrington had a plate of fine Duch- 
ess and some very perfect Fameuse. 

Mr. Pease showed a plate of Alexander 
that would be a choice sample any year, 
large, high colored and perfect. 
A. F. Hardy showed a plate of Harvey, 
good sized and perfect. , 
Mr. Rodbird showed Champion grapes 
that had actually begun to color. 
Several plates of Wealthy were good 
enough for any year. 
Display pears were shown by Mrs. D. 
M. Howe, Temple, S. H. Niles, North 
Jay, J. J. Hunt, Farmington, A. F. 
Hardy, Farmington, and C. H. Judkins, 
Chesterville. 
Mr. Judkins showed 12 varieties, very 
well grown. Among the special plates 
were many good samples of Clapp’s and 
other varieties. 
Butter was scarce, but there were a 
dozen samples of very fine domestic 
cheese. Z. A. Gilbert scored the dairy 
products and laid the prizes on fruit. 
Last Day. 
Thursday was a repetition of the day 
before, only more so. The attendance 
broke the record, and this of itself was 
enough to make the officers happy. The 
leading attraction of the early hours was 
the meeting of the people with each 
other. It was a study to watch them. 
Talk about fairs being overdone, and 
that they have outlived their usefulness! 
Were there nothing else coming from 





all kinds. This feature attracted many 





though not quite up to the standard in 








them this of itself is enough to cancel all 


stallion race on the track and an interest- | 


|the outlay. Beside, the hall exhibition 
| was in fall completion and was crowded 
| through the day to its utmost capacity. 
| The ladies did themselves great credit in 
their departments. We are hot familiar 
| with the vocabulary of the fine arts of 
| the household and beg to pass it by with 
ja collective notice. The floral depart- 
ment was immense, and was a bower of 
beauty. this time are at 
their best. As an amateur collection we 
never saw it equalled, and we have at- 
tended exhibitions some. Mrs. J. H. 
Crowell was in charge of this depart- 
ment. 


Flowers at 


we calculated, was about equally divided 
between the track exercises and a baby 
show which was on at the same time in 
the ladies’ pavilion. Only think of it, 
little Franklin county brought out twen- 
ty-one babies tothe show! And the say- 
ing was abroad that it wasn’t any un- 
usual year for this kind of stock up there 
either. Write it down, the boom of bet- 
ter times is echoing among the hills of 
Franklin. 
We give the list entries in full: 
Baby Show, 

Myrtle M. Niles, Farmington; Wm. 
Alfred Gilman, Farmington; Lulu M. 
Jones, Farmington; Clifford A. Kyes, 
New Sharon; Clyde Stevens, Temple; 
Henry Melcher, E. Wilton; Mabel E. 
Moore, Farmington; Vinon M. Judkins, 
New Sharon; Geo. A. Frost, New Sharon; 
Susie V. Farrington, Wilton; Fannie M. 
Niles, Farmington; Edna A. Dyke, Ches- 
terville; Edna Bran, Jay; Ola Bean, Jay; 
Irene Grover, New Sharon; Mabel C. 
Coombs, Farmington; Marion Spinney, 
Farmington; Alton Bran, Farmington: 
Algernon Kingsley, Farmington; Ray- 
mond Fletcher, Farmingtou; Ralph C. 
Hall, Wilton. Fannie M. Niles, Ist; 
Edna A. Dyke, 2d; Wm. Alfred Gilman, 
3d. 

In the afternoon a decorated bicycle 
parade and the track performances 
closed the exercises of the fair. lo 
stock exhibits, in attendance, and in re- 
Through- 
out the exhibition was well couducted 
by its able forée of officers. Everything 
was on time; there was nv discord. 
Nothing of an objectionable nature was 
allowed—it was clean, and it was order- 
y. Thanks are due the officers for the 
many courtesies to the Maine Farmer 
representative. 

Premiums. 

Jerseys—Herd, C E Wheeler, Chesterville 
ist; F D Grover, Jay, 2d: R E Sampson, 3d; 
bull, F D Grover, Ist and 3d; C E Wheeler, 
2d; 1 year old, J W Day. New Sharon, ist; F 
D Grover, 2d; cow, C E Wheeler, ist; F D 
Grover, 2d; C W Adams, 34; heifer, 3 years, 
C W Adams, ist; F D_ Grover, 2d: C 
Wheeler, 3d; 2 years, A H Locklin, Temple, 
ist: F D Grover, 2d: C_E Wheeler, 3d: 1 
year, F D Grover, ist; C W. Adams, 2d; C E 
Wheeler, 3d; calf, C W Adams, Ist and 3d; 
F D Grover, 2d. 

Grades, bull, 3 years, M_E Titcomb, Farm 
ington, Ist; 2 years, F A Leavitt, Ist; cow, S 
W Thompson, Ist: F M Norton, 2d; H A 
Ramsde!! & Son, Farmington, 3d; heifer 3 
years, W T Voter, Farmington, ist; H Cor 
bett, 2d; F M Norton, 3d: 2 years, H A Rams 
dell & Son, 1st; F D Grover, 2d; 8 W Thomp 
son, 3d; 1 year, F M Norton, Ist: V B Hamlin, 
Temple, 24; H Corbett, 3d; calf, LH Corbett, 
ist: F D Grover. 2d; V B Hamlin, 3d. 

Guernseys, A A Oaks, Farmington, Ist On 
herd and all others without competition. 

Ayrshires, H Corbett, Ist on herd 
others all through without competition. 

Guernsey grades, bull, 3 years, V B Hamlin, 
Ist; bull calf, W M Blanding, Ist; A A Oaks, 
2d; cow, A A Oaks, Istand 2d; heifer, 2 years, 
G ¥F Lovejoy, Chesterville, Ist; A A Oaks, 2d; 
H A Ramsdell, 3d; heifer, 1 year, E E Eaton, 
Farmington, Ist; A A Oakes, 2d; D P Hobart. 
3d; calf, J C Ames, Farmington, Ist; A A 
Oaks,.2d; V B Hamlin, 3d 

Grade Ayrshire, calf, H Corbett, Ist; cow, 
George E Lowell, Farmington, Ist; heifer, 
years, H Corbett, 1st; JC Ames, 2d; 2 years, 
E C Winslow, Farmington, 1st; H Corbett, 
2d; 1 vear, H Corbett, Ist; EC Winslow, 2d; 
H Corbett, 3d; calf, H Corbett, 1st 

He efords—Herd, E Dill, Phillips, 1st, 2d 
and 3d; bull, 2 years, Niles Bros, Farmington, 
ist; E Dill, 2d; bull calf, E Dill. lst and 2d; 
stock cow, same, lst; M P Tufts, Farmington. 
2d; E Dill, 3d; 2 years heifer. same, Ist and 
2d; 3 years heifer, M P Tufts, Ist: E Dill, 2d 
and 3d; yearling heifer, same, Ist, 2d and 3d; 
heifer calf, same, Ist and 2d; M P Tufts, 3d. 

Grades—Bull, 3 years, E M Preston, Far. 
ington, Ist; stock cow, W T Voter, Farming 


ceipts it was a record breaker. 


and 


“ 


Outside the exhibition hall interest, | 


Horned Dorset ram lamb, C A Partridge, 

Farmington, Ist; Leeds ewe’, L H Parker. 

Grade tine wool ram, Albert Smith, Temple, 
Ist; FH Welch, Temple, 2d; tine wool ram 
lamb, C A Eveleth, Farmington, Ist; Albert 
Smith, 2d; tine wool ewes, same, Ist; C A 
Eveleth, 2d; F H Welch, 3d; fine wool year- 
ling ewes, Albert Smith, Ist; fine wool ewe 
lambs, same, Ist; F H Welch, 2« 

Cotswold ram, Albert Smith, ist; C P Ham- 
lin, 2d; RolloS Sampson, Temple, 3d; year 
ling ram.IM Young, Farmington, lst; ram 
lamb, Rollo S Sampson, Ist: A Chamberlain, 
2d; ewe,C P Hamlin, ist; H A Titcomb, 2d; 
ewe lambs, V_B Hamlin, Ist; D H Parker, 

| Farmington, 2d. 

Grade Shropshire ram, V B Hamlin, 1st; 
Warren U Voter, 2d and 3d. 

| Shropshire yearling ram, C P Hamlin, 
ist; W D Adams, Wilton, 2d; E W Gould. Jay, 
3d; ram lamb, W D Adams, Ist; A Chase, 

Wilton, 2d; C P Hamlin, 3d; ewes, C P Ham. 

lin, Ist; yearling ewes, W_D Adams, Ist; E 
| W Gould, 2d; ewe lambs, W D Adams, Ist; E 
W Gould, 2d. 

Oxford ram, W P Coombs, Farmington, 1st; 
| Fred Leavitt, Farmington, 2d; yearling ram, 
| A Chase, Wilton, 1st; J M Craig, Farmington, 
|} 2d; ram lamb, L Luce, Industry, Ist; John P. 

Norton, New Vineyard, 2d. John M Craig, 
3d; ewes.C A Eveleth, Ist: L L Luce, 2d; 
| John P Norton, 3d; yearling ewes, John P 
| Norton, Ist; C A Eveleth, 2d; John M_ Craig, 
| 3d; ewe lambs, L L Luce, ist; John P. Nor- 
ton, 2d; Fred A Leavitt, 3d. 
| Seuth Down ram, C P Hamlin, ist; Albert 

Smith, 2d; yearling ram, A A Oakes, Chester- 
ville, Ist; C P Hamlin, 2d; ram lamb, A 
Chase, Wilton, Ist: C P Hamlin, 2d and 3d; 
ewes. E W Gould, Jay, ist; A A Oakes, Ches- 
terville, 2d; C P Hamlin, 3d; yearling ewes, 
A A Oakes, Ist; E W_ Gould, Jay, 2d; ewe 
lamb, A A Chase, Ist; E W Gould, 2d; A A 
Oakes, 3d. 

Hampshire Down ram lamb, C P Hamlin, 
ist; C A Eveleth, 2d and 3d; yearling ewes, 
J M Craig, 1st; ewe lambs, C A Eveleth, Ist 
and 2d. ‘ 

Leeds ewes, H Parker, Farmington, Ist and 
2d: Leeds buck lamb, A Chase, Ist. 

Wilton sheep, fat, C P Hamlin, Ist: J T 
Moses. 24; E W Gould, 3d; lambs, fat, 
John P Norton, ist; E W Gould, 2d. 

Boar, HJ Ellsworth, 1st; F E Eaton, 2d; 
on and pigs, Ellsworth Bean, Farmington, 

st. 








— Communications. 








Reported for the Maine Farmer, 
KENNEBEC POMONA. 
BY 
Sept. 15th was an ideal day for a 
grange meeting, and large delegations 
from twelve granges in Kennebec wend- 
ed their way to Albion and received a 
cordial welcome. It was the regular 
meeting of this body of patrons and 
nearly 200 gladly responded to the call. 
Worthy Overseer, F. C. Drummond of 
Winslow presided. In the forenoon re- 
ports of granges represented were made, 
and all were reported in a flourishing 
A pleasing address of wel- 
come was given by Sister Mae Crosby 
of Albion and an eloquent response was 
made by Prof. Cook of Cushnoe grange. 
A recess was then taken for dinner. At 
1 o’cluck the meeting was called to 
order and lecturer pro tem Bro. O. 
Meader, announced the programme for 
the afternoon. Ist musicby the choir. 2nd 
Question, ‘To what shall the hay and 
grain crop of ‘07 be fed?’’ opened by I. 
L. Jones of So. China, who thought this 


THE SECRETARY. 


condition. 


E| question required considerable thought 


and study. Success or failure depends 
on the sales from the farm. Would not 
keep a cow that made less than 300 lbs 
of butter a year. That at an average 
price of 20 cents will give a good profit. 
I put the price of keeping a cow at $40 
ayear. My early lambs have sold at $8 
each. Dairy stock and sheep is my 
answer to the question.” 

Bro. Coburn of Windsor did not agree 

with Bro. J. At present prices the 
farmer will be out. Thought the beef 
outlook better for the next 10 years than 
either the dairy or sheep industry. 
Bro. Cook of Cushnvc thought one 
could not get far astray uniess fed to 
horses. We cannot make a success in 
keeping up the fertility of a farm unless 
we apply something in addition to com- 
mercial fertilizers. The soil demands 
something in addition. Thought beef 
and sheep would pay for the next 10 
years. 

Bro. Barton has been making money 
in feeding a borse; but the horse is not 
his own and the owner cannot sell the 





ton, Ist and 2d; J P Holley & Son, Farming 
ton, 3d; 3 years heifer, W T Voter, Ist: 2 


24: J E_ Collins, Farmington, 3d; 1 year, 
Frank Y Locke, Farmington, Ist; J P Holley | 
& Son, 2d; heifer calf, J E Collins, 1st | 
Shorthorus—Bull, L Brown, Wilton, 1st; D | 
C Averill, & Son, Wilton, 2d: 2 years, F 

Gilman, Farmington, Ist' J W Jennings, 
Farmington, 2d; 1 year, M 8 Titcomb, Farm 
ington, Ist; CM Hilton, Industry, 24; bull | 
calf, F Ty er, New Sharon, ist; F A Leavitt, 
24:3 P Holley & Son, 3d; stock cow, D C 
Averill & Son, Ist; EC Winslow, 2d; heifer, 
3 years, J P Holley & Son, Ist: F A Leavitt, 2d: 


2 years, Daniel P Hobart, Farmington, Ist: | 





Fred A Leavitt, 2d; L Brown, 3d: yearling 
heifer, S Smith, Wilton, Ist; E E Eaton, 
Farmington, 2d; heifer calf, J P Holley & 
Son, 1st; F Tyler, 2d. 


Holsteins, bull, 2 years old, Geo E_Lowell, 
Farmington, Ist; yearling, Frank N Harris, 
Farmington, ist; J _G Adams, Wilton, 2d; 
stock cow, Frank N Harris, Ist and 2d; 
Herman Corbett, Farmington, 3d; heifer, 3 
years old, Robert Campbell, Farmington, 1st; 
2 years old, W A Titcomb, 1st and 2d; yearling 
heifer, H J Ellsworth, 1st; heifer calf, Robert 
Campbell, 1st. Best herd, Fred A Leavitt, 1st; 
Herman Corbett, 2d; Warren T Voter, Farm- 
ington, 3d. x 
latched Oxen—J A Nash, Jay, 1st; D W 
Trask, Jay, 3d; 4 years old, E C Currier, Ches- 
terville, Ist; CH Furbush, Farmington, 2d; 
Charles A ‘Trask, Jay, 3d; 3_ years old, L 
Mosher, Farmington, Ist; C H Farrington, 
Chesterville, 2d; B H Farrington, Chester- 
ville, 34; 2 years old, L M Mosher, Ist; | year 
old, E W Gould, Jay, ist; W T Voter, Farm- 
ington, 2d; E W Gould, 3d; steer calves, B 
Ramsdel!l, Farmington, Ist. ; 
Beef cattle, oxen, E Robinson, Chesterville, 
ist; R Bartlett Smith, Farmington, 2d; 3 
years old, N Perkins, Jay, ist; cows and 
heifers, M P Tufts, Farmington, Ist; Warren 
T Voter, 2d; George W Lowell, Farmington, 
3 


Trained steers, 2 years old, C H Robinson, 
Chesterville, ist; Manning E Titcomb, 2d; 
yearling steers. E W Gould, Ist; cai ves, A 
amsdell & Sons. Farmington, Ist; E W 
Gould, 2d: working oxen, E E tryant, Jay, 
Ist; os Webber, 2d; E R Furbush, Farming- 
ton, 3d. 

Registered Sheep—Cotswold ewes, L H Par- 
ker, Farmington, Ist ane 2d. 

Hampshire Down ram, Herman Corbett, 
Farmington, 1st and 2d; yearling ram. same, 
lst and 3d; C P Hamlin, Temple, 2d; ram 
lamb, same, Ist; Herman Corbett, 2d and 3d; 
ewes, Herman Corbett, Ist and 2d; yearling 
| ewes, same, Ist and 2d; ewe lambs, same, Ist 
and 2d. ‘ 
Oxford Down ram, LL Luce, Ist; yearling 
ram and ram lamb, ist and 2d, ewes, Ist, 
earling ewes, Ist, and ewe lambs, Ist, John 
bP Norton, New Vineyard. e 

Shropshire ram, C P Hamlin, Ist; W D 
Adams, Wilton, 2d; Rufus R Blake, Farm- 
ington, 3d; yearling ram, ram lamb, ewes 
and yearling ewes, C P Hamlin, Ist, 














on . | to. 
years. same, Ist; W_A Titcomb, Farmington, | ~ 


animal for what the feed bill amounts 


It is easy and pleasing to farm by 
theory. If we should kill all the cows 
that made less than 300 lbs. a year—and 
that would mean 90 out of every 100— 
butter making would bea paying busi- 
ness. 

The next question, “The Benefit of 
Agricultural Fairs,’ was ably opened 
by Bro. R. O. Jones of Winslow, who 
claimed that a good deal of education is 
gleaned from an agricultural fair. Bro. 
H. S. Garland of Winslow thought the 
way fairs had been conducted this fall 
had not been a benefit tothe farmers. 
Bro. Cook of Cushnoc said a farmer 
could not go toa fair like the one at 
Lewiston, and examine the stock and 
machinery, without being benefited. 

‘Legislation Benefiting the Farmers’ 
was opened by Bro. J. H. Barton of 
Windsor. There has been so much legis- 
lation for the farmers for the last few 
years that they need not look out for 
themselves. The cost of the cattle com- 
mission for the past ear; the necessi- 
ty of a tuberculin test and cost; the fish 
and game commission, expenses with 
cost of clerk hire added, were given. 
We ask for legislation that will stop 
burdening us, and give us a fair show. 
Where is our listing bill? That wasa 
step in the right direction. The strong- 
est thing in its favor was the opposition 
by the tax dodgers. The farmers must 
do some strong thinking, and not leave 
it all to our friends, and be ready to act 
in 1898. Bro. Benson was opposed to 
the expense of the State militia. Bro. 
Meader was much surprised at the 
action of the State Legislature, especially 
in changing the name of the State Col- 
[CONTINUED ON FIFTH PAGE. ] 
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Maine Harmer. 


FAIRS TO OCCUR. 


Androscoggin valtey—As Canton, Sept. 28th, 
29th and 30th 

Cumberland Farmers’ Club Fair—At West 
Cumberland, Sept. 28th and 29th. 

Lake be Park—At East Sebago, Oct. 12th 
and 1 

yy Gounty Agricultural Society—At 
Damariscotta, Oct. 5th, 6th and 7th, 

Northern Hancock Agricultural Society—At 
Amherst, Sept. 28th and 29th. 

New Gloucester and Danville—At Upper 
Gloucester, Sept. 29th and 30th. 

North Waldo Agricultural Society—At Unity 
Trotting Park, Sept. 29th and 30th. 

Richmond Farmers’ Club—At Richmond Cor- 
a Sept. 2 

adahoc re - and Horticultural 
ociety—At Topsham, Oct. 12th, 13th and 
and 14th. 

Sandy River Agricultural Society—Tuesday, 
Oct. 5th 

Went Penobscot—At Exeter, Sept. 28th, 29th 

30t 

West Oxford—At Fryeburg, Sept. 28th, 29th 

and 30th. 











For the Maine Farmer. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A KENNEBECER. 


A Tale Told by Old Mr. Flanders. 
BY E. B, GETCHELL. 

“Jack Randall kept a junk shop over 
on the East side in Augusta years and 
years ago. In them days! lived up nigh 
the old North Parish. He had all kinds 
of curious and old-fashioned things layin’ 
around in the great loft over his store; 
he was up and dressed in his business 
transactions and no man was never 
knowed to get the best of him in a trade 
of any kind. He had bales of rags 
shipped to him from Africa and Quebec 
and Denmark and a great many other 
old heathen places. He used to find 
some nice silk dresses not half wore out, 
and sold at vendue, or throwed out of 
the castle winder by some of them old 
Queens of Ingland. Them old ladies of 
high degree was scandalous in their 
ways of extravagant dressin’; they never 
had no mendin’ done to their clothes or 
footwear; if a queen’s shoe run over at 
the heel or the uppers give out the least 
grain, out they went into the ash barrel 
where they was picked up by some house 
maid and sold to peddlers, or junk men. 

Years ago Queen Victory sent her 

‘ crown to a goldsmith down to London to 
have it cleaned up and a new sweat linin’ 
put in. This crown is worth billions of 
money, so history says, and has been 
wore by different kings and queens way 
back to the time when the Britons wore 
petticoats made out of cow skins, so 
histry says. Well, somehow, the old 
linin’ got lost and finally fetched up in the 
rag market where it was mixed up with 
tatters and shipped way to this country, 
and Jack, with his usual good luck, got 
the bale that held a small fortune. Un- 
der the sweat leather was a gold band 
with dates and names of Ingland’s old 
rulers writ on it. 1 know Jack lied 
about some of his lucky finds among the 
rags, for there was a certain man livin’ 
up on State street, who went daft over 
his collections of ancient furniture and 
old kings’ court garments. Jack knowed 
this weakness in his feller townsman for 
he had sold him a coat which he swore 
had once belonged to George The Third. 
He raked up an old style silk velvet 
wesket which had once been gaudy, and 
by puttin’ on some strange and barbarous 
lookin’ buttons, he lied to the State 
street man and sold him the garment for 
ten dollars, declarin’ that it was made 
for, and had been worn by old Mr. Mar- 
tin Luther, on State occasions. It was 
found out, years after, that the wesket 
was made by Dean Pray, for a man up at 
Belgrade depot.” 

I can see before me now the old and 
odd looking things that filled the small 
lighted show window of Uncle Dennis’ 
grocery store and the general wild dis- 
order which reigned within that clut- 
tered up warehonse. In those old days 
very little attention was given to the 
dressing up of store windows, even in 
the more pretentious dry goods stores. 
Uncle Dennis had no skill in arranging 
his goods to catch the eye of the people, 
but threw things into the window at 
random. A big bunch of tan colored, 
fly specked dried apples flanked one side 
of the window; under the apples were 
piled up various sizes of wooden bowls 
and boat shaped chopping-trays—these 
bowls -were generally filled with hens 
eggs which were exchanged for fresh 
ones when they got too ripe to lay still. 
Down from spikes driven into the win- 
dow casings, hung hanks of tarry bed 
cords, sheep shears and the old time 
perforated tin lanterns. On side shelves 
were lined up bottles of ‘Dr. Langley’s 
Bitters,’ with yellow labels bearing this 
seductive guarantee, ‘Buy Me and I Will 
Do you Good.’ That always struck me 
as being fair play. It isn’t to be inferred 
that Uncle Dennis carried a meager and 
lean stock of goods, or that his business 
was at a low ebb. Far from it; flour, 
tobacco, salt pork, quintals of salt fish 
and great hogsheads of West Intlia and 
New Orleans molasses were piled away 
in the smoky old store representing 
thousands and thousands of dollars. He 
supplied many of the ‘collecting boats,’ 
those dim little floating canoes, the 
homes of the men who picked up stray 
logs in the river in summer, with stores 
and—other things which were sent out 
in jugs and flasks. The river-drivers 
and the half sailors, who spent the sum- 
mer in the collecting boats and on the 
rolling logs which formed the great 
booms at the river sides, lived idle lives 
during the winter, that is, many of them, 
and a good portion of them hived in the 
old store, when the cold weather forced 
them to cast aside their pick poles. 

Uncle Dennis, I am loth to say, was a 
pig headed and obstinate democrat; and 
so it naturally followed that his patrons, 
the old river drivers, were of the old 
Jacksonian brand, and the talk which 
follows will show how fitting it was that 
they should be democrats. Bill Runnels 
had come down f ‘Clinton Gore’ to 
buy a coffin and the other sad findings 
pertaining thereto, for his wife’s mother 
who had passed away the day before. 
After making his mortuary purchases at 
Mr. Wells’ furniture rooms, he crossed 
over to Uncle Dennis’ store where he 
met and told some of the old log drivers 
of the bereavement that had clouded his 
home. Many of the men belonged in 
Bill’s neighborhood and were personal- 
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rainy with affection over the sorrow of 
their old. neighbor. 

“Bill, if it’s a fair question, how old 
was the diseased, yer wife’s mother? 
I’ve knowed her many years and she 
was a Christian woman. In her younger 
days she used ter have historical fits and 
come nigh dyin’ a great many times.” 

This remark was made by Mr. Wagner, 
‘Crying Wagner,’ as he was called; this 
name was given him because of his habit 
of crying when his neck was wet with 
grog, the more he would drink the more 
he cried. Bill said she was nigher eighty 
than she was seventy, and Wagner talked 
on with a tongue which seemed to have 
a rag tied around it, referring frequently 
to the diseased, till he was brought up a 
stump by ‘Gard’ Farnham, a log pusher 
of renown. 

‘Wagner,’ he asked, ‘does it foller that 
when a person is deceased that him or 
her must be dead; is that the idee you’ve 
got in yer noddle” 

‘Now, Gard,’ answered Wagner, ‘you 
will allow that old Daniel Webster 
knowed more in one day than me and 
you will ever know as long as we live, 
and he says the defimation of diseased 
means death, and I say most emfaculty 
that that settles it.’ 

‘Wagner, you talk like a devlish fool. 
Why do doctors advertise that they can 
cure sich and sich decease if that word 
means death? Frinstance, you’ve heerd 
of Bright’s decease of the kidneys, ain’t 
ye? they is a man right here in Augusta 
that has had Bright’s decease mor’n 
two years; he ain’t no dead man for I 
saw him in Water street to-day with a 
pail of lard in his hand.’ 

‘Gard,’ impressively replied Wagner, 
‘two weeks ago, Levi Young, Jed Young’s 
little boy, went down the river on a 
steamboat exertion and the lad fell over- 
beard and was drownded. You went to 
his funeral for I see you there, you heard 
the remarks made by the minister, what 
he said about little Levi bein’ a good 
boy, you heerd his techin remarks to the 
mourners and how beautiful he spoke 
about the diseased bein’ in a better 
world than this where no shadders ever 
come, and so forth and so follerin. You 
heard that, didn’t ye? Now, don’t you 
suppose that the minister knows what 
he was a sayin’, a scholar who has been 
through Bowdoin College?’ 

‘Hold on, Wagner,’ said Gard, ‘Ef you 
go to an insurance offis to have your life 
insured, you have got to be examined by 
a doctor, and perhaps the first question 
he will ask you will be, are ye deceased? 
and if you are, how long have you been 
that way, and so forth and so follerin. I 
believe it is agin the rules and articles of 
insurance companies to insure any per- 
son who is deceased, be it more or less.’ 

‘No use to argue with you, Gard, for 
you are as consated as Satan, and ac- 
cordin’ to your idee you have got more 
wisdom than Samson or any of them old 
Bible fellers who forgot more in one day 
than the whole Farnham race ever 
knowed clear back to the time Jacob 
chose with Laban, about the sheep busi- 
ness.’ 

Uncle Dennis was hustling the old 
gang into the street as the town clock 
was striking out the hour of midnight, 
when Mr. Lovejoy incidentally remarked, 
‘Gard and Wagner is pretty good de- 
baters, but I couldn’t seem to get head 
nor tail of what they was tryin’ to git at 
about dezeazed persons.’ ”’ 








Happiest Person Alive. 


The person who has always been well 
takes health as a matter of course, and 
doesn’t appreciate it. The happiest per- 
sons are those who have been cured after 
they have considered themselves incur- 
able; they become anxious about their 
fellow-men, and spread farand wide the 
good news of their regained health and 
the means by which it was accomplished. 
There is a great army of such people to- 
day who owe their present happiness and 
health to Dr. Greene and his great medi- 
cal discoveries, and the testimony they 
bear of relief from the grip of decay and 
death bears out the broad statement that 
all the diseases arising out of the nerves 
and blood can be quickly and perma- 
nently conquered by this famous special- 
ist. Among the potent remedies discov- 
ered by his research is the world-famed 
Nervura. Dr. Green’s office is at 34 
Temple Place, Boston, Mass., and he 
may be consulted either personally or by 
letter free of all charge. To be told 
exactly your ills and what to take to be 
well by this great physician free of all 
cost is the privilege of rich and poor 
alike. A letter to him will receive 
instant attention, and his reply and 
advice will be absolutely without charge. 


Tamerlane on Playing Cards. 

The picture of the king in a pack of 
playing cards was originally intended 
to be a portrait of Timour, the great 
mogul of Tartary, who is better known 
in history by the name of Tamerlane. 
Timour was a mighty conqueror. He 
surpassed Alexander the Great in the 
extent and success of his warfare and in 
the number of nations he subdued. At 
the height of his power he was the sov- 











HANGED THAT HE MIGHT LIVE. 
Peculiar Surgical Operation Successfully Per: 
formed in a California Hospital. 

(San Francisco Chronicle.) 

A very delicate and extremely rare sur- 
gical operation has been performed suc- 
cessfully at the French Hospital in this 
city upon C. Hoffman, a young German 
farmer. By it not only his life has been 
saved, but he is on the speedy way to the 
recovery of health. Hoffman was em- 
ployed onafarm near Knight’s Ferry. 
During the latter part of July he fell 
backward off a wagon, striking the hard 
ground with the back of his head, and 
fractured the third cervical vertebra, an 
injury which in nearly every case proves 
fatal. An examination by the physicians 
in the country disclosed the seriousness 
of the injury, and they gave itas their 
opinion that not one in a thousand ever 
could surviveit. The fracture prevented 
the moving of the injured man’s head in 
any direction. The slightest attempt to 
move the head caused violent vomiting, 
brought on fainting spells, and impeded 
respiration. The patient was given very 
little nourishment with a spoon, and had 
to be kept constantly in one position. 
His frame wasted away, and yet he 
lingered, suffering great agony. 

On Aug. 11th he was brought to the 
French Hospital in this city, where the 
physicians decided upon‘an operation as 
the only possible means of saving the life 
of the patient. In the presence of the 
hospital house staff and a number of con- 
sulting physicians the operation was per- 
formed Aug. 15th. Anincision was made 
in the neck, exposing the vertebrae, 
which showed the injury tothe third 
process, the arch of which was removed, 
as was a portion of the second vertebra, 
thus removing the obstacle to the unre- 
stricted motion of the head. The wound 
was closed, and an extension apparatus 
applied. 

The patient rests on an inclined plane. 
The weight of his body acts as a counter 
extension to the weight applied to the 
extension apparatus which 4s attached 
to the head, and the patient is virtually 
suspended by the neck until he shall be 
restored to health. The wound has been 
dressed four times since the operation 
was performed, and the patient is doing 
well. At the last dressing Dr. Oscar J. 
Mayer, the operating surgeon, was very 
sanguine that his patient would soon be 
restored to perfect health. 





THE UNITED STATES TREASURY. 
The Many Millions of Dollars It Handles in 
the Course of a Year. 

It costs annually about $350,000,000 to 
maintain the United States government 
(exclusive of over $90,000,000 for the pos- 
tal service, much of which is paid back 
from postal receipts). We expend an- 
nually for the civil establishment (that 
is, the salaries of public officials and 
employés of the executive departments, 
care of public buildings, etc.) about $88,- 
000,000; for the military establishment, 
$50,000,000; for the naval establishment, 
$27,000,000; for the Indian service, $12,- 
000,000; for pensions, $140,000,000, and 
for the interest on the public debt, $35,- 
000,000, making a total of $352,000,000, 

To meet these expenditures the United 
States government has to raise the nec- 
essary funds by taxation. The greater 
amount is raised by customs duties and 
by the internal revenue tax upon whis- 
key, tobacco, beer, playing cards, oleo- 
margarine, etc., says a writer in ‘Har- 
per’s Round Table.” For the year ending 
June 30, 1896, there was collected $160,- 
000,000 from customs taxes and $147,000,- 
000 from internal revenue taxes, the bal- 
ance consisting of miscellaneous receipts 
from sales of puplic lands, revenues of 
the District of Columbia, consular fees, 
fees on letters patent, national bank cir- 
culation, profits on coinage, etc. 

One can easily realize the immense 
work of collecting this vast sum of 
money. In addition, however, the treas- 
ury, through its accounting officers, has 
to supervise the expenditure of every 
dollar paid out for the support of the 
government, and to adjust the accounts 
of every officer spending the public 
money. Nota dollar can be paid into 
the treasury of the United States nor 
paid out without an order from the sec- 
retary addressed to the officer known as 
the treasurer of the United States, di- 
recting him to receive the money, which 
is technically termed ‘covering it into 
the treasury,” or to pay out money to 
the person entitled, as the case may be. 
This order of the secretary is called a 
‘warrant’; if it orders the treasurer to 
receive money into the treasury it is 
called a ‘‘covering’’ warrant; if to pay 
out money it is called either a ‘‘settle- 
ment’’ warrant (when the money is paid 
to some person entitled to it of his own 
right), or an ‘taccountable” warrant (if 
the money is paid to some officer of the 
government whose duty it is to expend 
it for the purposes of the government). 
This latter officer has to give bond to 
properly apply said money. 





A New England Fort’s Stolen Cannon. 

A long time ago Fort Fairfield felt 
the need of a cannon in its business. So 
a determined band went up to Fort 
Kent with the wicked notion of stealing 
acannon from the warlike dwellers in 
that frontier town. The Fort Kent folks 
were waitilig for °em with guns cocked 
and primed, but in some remarkably 
slick way the Fort Fairfield crowd slip- 
ped in and got away with the cannon. 
On the way down to St. John the boat 
containing the cannon was overturned 
and the ordnance was dumped into the 
river. But, not a whit dismayed, the 
brave little band groped around, hooked 
on to the piece and finally lugged it in 
triumph into Fort Fairfield. Then a 
Fort Kent company went to Fort Fair- 
field to retake the cannon, but they 
couldn’t find the piece and marched 
back again. Since then the cannon has 
been kept carefully secreted. On festive 
occasions it is brought out to bark, and 
then is again hurried away into retire- 
ment. — Bangor Commercial. 
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Cinderella’s 
fairy god-moth- 
er, with one 
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Every girl 
may be a 
healthy girl 
and become a 
healthy wife 
and acapable mother, if she will but take 
the proper care of herself in a womanly 
way. Dr. Pierce’s Favorite. Prescription is 
the best medicine for ailing women, young 
orold. It strengthens and invigorates the 
organs distinctly feminine. It promotes 
regularity of their functions. It allays ir- 
ritation and inflammation. It checks un- 
natural and exhausting drains. It puts the 
whole organism concerned in wifehood and 
motherhood into perfect condition. 

Almost all of the ills of womankind are 
traceable to some form of what is known as 
“‘female complaint.’’ Troubles of this kind 
unfit a woman for wifehood and mother- 
hood. Thousands of grateful women have 
been rendered healthy and happy by the 
use of this marvelous medicine. At their 
own request, the experience and testimony 
of many of them have been included in Dr. 
Pierce’s Common Sense Medical Adviser. 
The ‘‘ Favorite Prescription ’’ is sold by all 
good dealers and an honest dealer will not 
try to induce you to take an inferior substi- 
tute for the sake of extra profit. 

Mrs. G. A. Conner, of Alleghany Springs, 
Montgomery Co., Va., writes: ‘“ My daughter, 
aged 1 5.78 years, hada goitre coming on her ueck 
and it dis red her very much. I am happy to 
say that it as disappeared after the use of one 
bottle of Dr. Pierce's Favorite Prescription.”’ 

In paper covers, 21 one-cent stamps; cloth 
binding, 1o cents extra. Dr. Pierce’s Com- 
mon Sense Medical Adviser. Address Dr. 
R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 








ITEMS AND INCIDENTS. 


The man that sponges his way doesn’t 
always have a clean record. 

After serious illness Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla has wonderful building up power. 
It purifies the blood and restores perfect 
health. 


Statistics show that the average height 
of the American woman is two inches 
greater than it was 25 years ago. Yes, 
they come higher, but we must have 
them. 

General Grant visited every civilized 
country; yet, in all his travels, he had 
never seen a more effectual remedy for 
coughs and colds than Adamson’s Bo- 
tanic Balsam. Sold by druggists and 
dealers at 35 cents. Trial size 10 cents. 
Large bottles 75 cents. 


If a man wore a feather and a glass 
hatpin on his hat and a nice pink ribbon 
around his neck, he would look just as 
sWeet as a woman with a derby and a 
stiff collar and shirt front. 

If the Baby is Cutting Teeth, 


Be sure and use that old and well-tried rem- 
edy, Mrs. WINSLOW’s SooTHING Syrup, for 
py oy teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic 
and is the best remedy for diarrhoea. Twenty- 
five cents a bottle. 


Sand in the sugar: “Johnny,” said 
the teacher, ‘‘a lie can be acted as well 
told. Now, if your father was to put 
sand in his sugar and sell it, he would 
be acting a lie and doing very wrong.” 
“That’s what mother told him,’ said 
Johnny, impetuously, ‘‘and he said he 
didn’t care.” 


CASTORIA 


For Infants and Children, 


The fac- 
simile is ca 
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A crusty old fellow once asked: 
‘“‘What is the reason that griffins, dragons 
and devils are ladies’ favorite subjects 
for embroidery designs?’ ‘Ah, because 
they are continually thinking of their 
husbands,”’ was the lady’s quick retort. 

The two most critical times in a 
woman’s life are the times which make 
the girl a woman, and the womana 
mother. At these times Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription is of incalculable 
value. It strengthens and invigorates 
the organs distinctly feminine, promotes 
regularity of the functions, allays irrita- 
tion and inflammation, checks un- 
natural, exhausting drains, and puts the 
whole delicate organism into perfect 
condition. Almost all the ills of woman- 
kind are traceable to some form of what 
is known as ‘“‘female complaint.’’ There 
are not three cases in a hundred of 
woman’s peculiar diseases that Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription will not 
cure. 

Mrs. Lily White at work: 
I never can get used to housework,” said 
a young housewife to her neighbor. “I 
haven’t a bit of corn starch in the house 
to do up John’s cuffs and collars. Can’t 
you lend me a little?” 


“Oh, dear, 





No More of It For Him. 

He entered the shop of a fashionable 
bootmaker, a look of determination on 
his face. It was such a look as one sees 
on the face of a man who is firmly re- 
solved to carry out, at all hazards, a de- 
cision which will change the whole 
course of his life. 

‘“*H’m!’’ he began as the assistant 
stepped forward and politely questioned 
him as to his requirements in feet 
beautifiers. ‘“‘I want a pair of shoes for 
ny wife, Mrs. Brown.”’ 

**Yes, sir, certainly,’’ said the young 
man briskly. ‘‘Same style and size as 
last week?’’ 

**Same style. Size, fives—wide fives, 
replied Brown decidedly. 

‘*‘But—er—excuse me. Mrs. Brown 
only takes—that is, she usually has 
315,’’ exclaimed the assistant, who 
knew the lady well. 

‘“‘Are you married, young man?’’ 
queried Brown sternly, the look of de- 
termination deepening on his careworn 
features. 

‘“*Er—not yet, sir,’’ 
shopman, blushing. 

“I thought not,’’ returned Brown. 
“Tam! I am not going to suffer half 
an hour’s purgatory every morning, 
watching a woman trying to squeeze a 
bushel of feet into a peck of boots. I’ve 
stood it long enough, and I’m going to 
take her a pair that will fit.’’—Pear- 
son’s Weekly. 


answered the 





The Barrier. 

‘*Say,’’ said Weary as he looked up 
from the clover in the fence corner. 
‘*How do they git at the gold up ther in 
Alasky?’’ 

“*By washin,”’ replied Weary’s pard. 
“*Count me ont,’’ said Weary. —Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer. 





One of the latest achievements in 
chemical science is a pellet containing 
the concentrated elements of coffee, 

milk. It may yet devolve 
bent th the coffee and 
upon pharmacy to 





enfranchise the breakfast table. 


MAN-OF-WAR’S MEN. 


THEIR QUEER CALCULATION AND NO- 
TIONS ABOUT THE SERVICE. 


The Absurd Distinction Made Between a 
Year and a “Butt”—Odd Ideas the Blue- 
jacket Has About Work and Play Aboard 
Ship and on Land. 


On the day after his enlistment for a 
period of three years the American man- 
of-war’s man begins to figure on the 
amount of time that is to intervene be- 
fore his discharge. He has ‘“‘two years 
and a butt’’ to do, the ‘‘butt’’ being 
the remaining 11 months and 29 daysof 
the first year. On the day following his 
completion of the first year of his enlist- 
ment he has only a year and a butt to 
get through. No matter if the butt is 
only a single day under a year in length, 
the bluejacket contemplates the term 
with the blandest complaisance. It is, 
at any rate, not a whole year, even 
though it be 8364 days, and this fashion 
of throttling each year of his service 
makes him happy; it seems to bring 
his discharge and the more or less tem- 
pestuous joys he carefully maps out long 
before his discharge within closer 
range. When he has put in 18 months 
of an enlistment, he breaks out the 
homeward bound pennant; he is going 
down the hill, and when he has finally 
achieved two years and has only the 
butt to accomplish joy fills his cup. 

‘*Once a sailor always a sailor’’ is 
not strictly true of man-of-war’s men of 
the American navy. Only about one- 
half of the men who complete one en- 
listment ship for another three year 
cruise, but about nine-tenths of the 
men who put in two cruises settle down 
to a lifelong continuance in the service. 
Six years of navy life seem thoroughly 
to inoculate them with what the Ger- 
mans call wanderlust. When a _ blue- 
jacket passes a few of his summers in 
the latitude of the North cape and a 
couple of winters down among the Ber- 
mudas or in the salubrious south Pa- 
cific, he is likely to acquire a dislike 
for the climate of the United States, 
and this dislike has more weight than 
anything else in forming his decision to 
remain in the navy. Moreover, after a 
few yearsin the navy the bluejacket 
seems to become possessed of the odd 
idea that he is really doing nothing 
aboard ship to earn his pay, that the 
perpetual scurry in which he is kept 
from all hands in the morning until 
pipe down at night is really not work, 
and with this quaint notion he also ac- 
quires an exceedingly exaggerated idea 
of the terrific amount of grinding labor 
a man has to perform in order to gain 
a livelihood ashore. Put to a bluejacket 
who has put ina couple of naval cruises 
the direct question, ‘‘Are you going to 
‘take on’ again when your time is out?’’ 
In nine cases out of ten he will look 
you in the eye with an expression of 
stupefaction and inquire, ‘‘What the 
devildo youthink I’m going to do— 
work?”’ 

But for all of the resignation with 
which he in time comes to regard a 
lifelong career in the navy the blue- 
jacket gazes forward at first with a 
wistful eye to the arrival of the day of 
his discharge, and when that day finally 
approaches within clear view—is only 
about a month in the perspective, for 
instance—he presents a singular picture 
of nervous anticipation and is not 
worth a water rotted rope yarn for 
work. He moons about his ship like a 
man ina dream, consuming great quan- 
tities of tobaccothat he finds flavoriess, 
and during this period he is pretty like- 
ly to miss a few ship’s calls in his ab- 
straction and get himself jumped upon 
at the mast for the delinquencies. His 
shipmates with comparatively long 
periods still to serve on their enlist 
ments regard him with the jaundiced 
eye of envy, which they show by pictur 
ing to the short time man the most 
gloomy things that await him as soon 
as he steps over the gangway, beach 
bound, with his bag and hammock. 

Overtime men being shipped back to 
this country on a man-of-war are not 
compelled to do any of the ship’s work. 
They simply stand the military calls, 
eat their meals and smoke their pipes, 
watching the while with lazy happiness 
the daily round of labor of the less for- 
tunate bluejackets attached as mem- 
bers of the crew of the ship on which 
they themselves are practically passen- 
gers. The overtime men occasionally 
emit arrogantly humorous directions to 
these temporary shipmates, the ship’s 
company of the boat that is hauling 
them home. ‘‘Gwan, now, and shine up 
that bright work, you long time dub!’’ 
they will shout to a deckhand when the 
officer of the deck is aft and out of hear- 
ing, and ‘*Get down to your bunker, yor 
grimy flatfoot and rake out your coal’’ 
is the kind of thing the man of the 
black gang below hears from the pas- 
sengers whenever be tries to smoke a 
peaceful pipe on the topgallant forecas- 
tle. 

One of the immemorial customs of the 
navy jacks is to secrete in the ditty bag 
of the discharged shipmate who is about 
to go ashore a can of corned beef, a few 
potatoes and perhaps one or two other 
articles of sea food. This is done in or- 
der to remind the discharged man when 
he opens his bag ashore tha t in the 
opinion of his shipmates he will be un- 
able to earn enough to eat on 1: tt if he 
takes it into his head not to ship over, 
and that they have, therefore, taken a 
small measure to shield him from star- 
vation with a little navy grub when he 
lms spent his pay day Disch: arged men 
try all sorts of schemes to keep this stuff 
from being placed in their bags, but 
nevertheless they nearly always find it 
there when they get ashore.—Washing- 
ton Letter. 





Manifold. 


Cutter—What’s the old man with the 
whiskers writing? 

Penman— Ob, he’s getting out some 
syndicate stuff. 

‘**He’s not writing for the papers?’’ 

**Oh, no. He’s a Mormon, and he’s 
writing home to his wives.’’—Yonkers 
Statesman. 





On a Tombstone. 

In a French churchyard is a monn- 
ment bearing an inscription of which 
the following isa translation: ‘‘Here 
lies Jean Pinto, the Spanish vocalist. 
When he reached heaven, he united his 
voice with the voices of the archangels. 
As soon as he heard him the Deity cried, 
‘Keep quiet, all you fellows, and let us 
hear alone the illustrious singer, Jean 
Pinto. ao 





The Reason. 
She—Woman’s mind is cleaner than 
that of man. 





He—Certainly. She changes it often- 
er. —Indianapolis Journal. 


NECESSARY FLATTERY. 


The Experience of a Young Woman Who 

Tried Plain Speaking For a Week. 

It was the first afternoon of the club 
meeting, and‘the girl who prides her- 
self on the earnestness of her aims and 
objects in life came into the room with 
the light of a noble resolve glorifying 
her countenance. 

**I’ve been reading the loveliest book 
fn the world, girls,’’ she exclaimed en- 
thusiastically, ‘‘and henceforth I shall 
never flatter or deceive anybody! The 
author says that flattery is the worst of 
sips and that’’— 

‘*Tell us your experiences next week,”’ 
interrupted the sarcastic maiden grim- 
ly. ‘‘They’ll be a lot more interesting 
than an account of the book’s preach- 
ings, and besides’’— But the earnest 
girl had flown off in indignation, and 
she was decidedly meek and crestfallen 
when next the club members met. 

“You needn’t laugh,’’ she remarked 
to the sarcastic maiden, who was grin- 
ning expectantly, ‘‘for I believe what 
the book said was true, only we're not 
sufficiently developed to live by such an 
elevated standard. You know, I said I 
should never flatter anybody again all 
my life. Well, that was last week. 
Now I’m going to flatter everybody. 
I’ve had enough of plain speaking to 
last me a lifetime. Last Monday I told 
mamma she was getting crow’s feet 
when I knew she wanted me to say she 
wasn’t. Nextday Mamie asked me how 
old I thought she looked, and I told her 
honestly. Mamma hasn’t got over being 
vexed yet, and, as for Mamie, I don’t 
suppose she’ll ever speak to me again. 

‘*Wednesday our pastor called and 
wanted my honest opinion of his last 
sermon. I told him, and he was awfully 
hurt. Friday I told my dressmaker that 
I considered her awfully careless with 
nice material, and she left the house in 
anger, with my new dress half done 
and not a soul among us who knows 
how to finish it. Other dressmakers 
won’t, you know, so what shall I do? 

“That’s the way things have gove 
all week. Now I’m going to say love- 
ly things on principle again, whether 
they’re true or not. You girls do look 
perfectly stunning,’’ she continued 
sweetly as her listeners sighed sympa- 
thetically. ‘I do think we have the 
prettiest set of girls ju the city in our 
club and the nicest.’’ 

And then she wondered that they 
didn’t really seem grateful for the com- 
pliment. “They acted just asif they 
didn’t think I meant it,’’ she told her 
chum afterward.—Chicago Times-Her- 
ald. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN PISTOLS. 








They Have Lowered In Price and In- 
creased In Reliability. 

‘*There hus been more progress made 
in the revolver trade in the past ten 
years,’’ explained a Connecticut revolv- 
er manufacturer to a Washington Star 
reporter, ‘“‘than in any other line of 
trade that I know of. There was a 
time when even the old fashioned sin- 
gle barreled pistol could not be manu- 
factured to sell for less than $1, or even 
more. That time bas gone, and the sin- 
gle barreled pistol isa thing of the past. 
In its place came the revolver, which 
is now made in all sizes, from a vest 
pocket revolver to that which is carried 
in a holster. The prices have kept on 
going down as the revolvers have im- 
proved in manufacture, so that now a 
perfect working and reliable revolver 
can be bought at retail as low as $1, 
and even the best makes for $2 or $3. 

‘The self cocking and hammerless 
revolver, which five years ago sold at 
retail at $10 and $12, can now be 
bought by the carload as low as $2 or 
$3, and the better goods at from $4 to 
$6. In these arms the best steel is used. 
The German revolver, which was tlie 
only one which ever seriously competed 
with those of American make, has about 
tun out its race and is never offered 
any more except in country stores, 
where it is bought by boys. It is clum- 
sier made and heavier than the Ameri- 
can revolver and no more conpares 
with the latter than than does the Eng 
lish line of revolvers, which at one 
time were very freely sold in this coun- 
try. Likewise the American rifle and 
shotgun have outdistanced all other 
makes, though the German cheap shot- 
guns still find a good market with those 
who do not care to put much money in 
agun. The American double barreled 
shotgun, which sells at retail for about 
$12, is a much cheaper gun in the long 
run than the German make, which sells 
at from $5 to $6, as all of those who 
have had experience with them discov- 
ered long ago.”’ 





A Curious Epitaph. 

The following epitaph is copied from 
atomb in the vicinity ef Port Royal, 
Jamaica: 

‘*Here lieth the body of Louis Caldy, 
Esq., a native of Montpellier, in France, 
which country he left on account of the 
revocation. He was swallowed up by 
the earthquake which occurred at that 
place in 1692, but by the great provi- 
dence of God was, by a second 


shock, 





flung into the sea, where he continued 

swimming till rescued by a boat and 

lived 40 years afterward. ’’—Nuggets 
Eaton Hall. 


Among the many famous and beauti- 
ful seats of the nobility of England is 
Eaton Hall, but few seem to know of 
the vast extent of this splendid home of 
the Duke and Duchess of Westminster. 
So numerous are the rooms that 60 
suits are set apart for visitors alone, 
but it is only on the occasion of a royal 
visit that the true size of this beautiful 
hall is shown. When the duke and 
duchess are alone or have only a small 
house party, they prefer to occupy a 
house which is attached to the hall. 





Love's Exit. 
**I never could see any sense in that 
saying that love laughs at locksmiths.’’ 
“You couldn’t? Well, it is because 
he has no need for the door. Don’t you 
xnow that love flies out at the win- 
pe Ma me Post. 


Liver Ills 


Like biliousness, dyspepsia, headache, consti- 
pation, sour stomach, indigestion are promptly 
cured by Hood’s Pills. They do their work 








easily and thoroughly. 

Sun ane Gane ue 
2% cents. All druggists. 
Prepared by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 





The only Pill to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


Hoods: 


Pills|= 








The Line to Take. 


It touches a spot 


no other tobacco can 


—its flavor is per- 


fect—a line suiting al 
smokers or chewers. 
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TOBACCOS 


MAINE CENTRAL RAILROAD, 


Arrangement of Trains in Effect June 27, 1897, 


a BANGOR: Leave Festioné. 12.55 A 
112.50, 1.20, t11.00 P. M + via Brunswic “k 
and 11.10 A. M.. M., via 
Winthrop ; ay pra 
a in B08, S15 Sunds ays only,) and 2 
5 A. fi it); leave Bath, 
1.15 P. and +12.00 taht: leave Lew- 
iston, (upper) 12.10, 2 "22 P. : le ave Lew 
iston (lower) 12.50 and t11.20 P. : leave 
er, 11.25 and 2.35 A. M., $30, 1.0) 
Sundays only, 3.25 P. M.; leave Augusta, 
11.45 end 2 2.60 A. M., 2.35, 9.15 Sundays o 
3.47 P. M.; leave Skowhegan, 12.55 P.M 
leave Waterville, 2 3.28, 5.30 and 6.4 \ 
M., and 1.35, 3.13, ob Sundays only, a 
4.30 P.M. 
FOR ST. JOHN and AROOSTOOK Oo: 
Leave Bangor 5.05 A. M. and 3.25 P. M: 











leave or for Elisworth and Mt. Desert 
Ferry and Bar Harbor, 15.00, 7.45 and 10.00 
A. M. +4. 45 P. M., 8.06 and 11.35 A. M., sy 


cave Soni for Bucksport, 6.25 A. M., 1. 
. M., 6.45 P. M. Saturdays only 

w train leaves Portland at 8.30 A. M. and 
12.40 P, M., for Lewiston and Farming: 
Trains leave Portland at 7.00 A. M. a) 
6.05 P. M. for Brunswick, Bath, Augusta 
Waterville, and 1.15 and 5.10 P. M. for | 
iston, and 7.25 A. M. and 6.00 P.M. for Ly 
iston, Sundays only. 

The mid-day trains connect for Rocklan 
Farmington, Phillips, Kingfield, Raneley 
Nortb son, Skowhegan lfast, Dexter 
Dover and Foxcroft, Bar Harbor and Bucks 
port, and nigh) trains rup every night | 
tween Boston ane Bangor, connecting at 
Brunswick for Lewiston and Bath, and by 
waiting at junction points, for Skow! egal 
excepting Monday mornings. and for Be! 
Dexter. Bar Harbor and Bucksport, except ing 
Sunday mornings 

FOR PORTLAND, BOSTON, and war 
STATIONS: Leave St. John 630 A. M 
4.10 P. M.: leave Houlton, 8.40 A. M. an 
P.M. via B. & A., 6.15 A. M., 4.40 P. M. V 
P.; leave St. Stephen, 7.45 ‘A. M., 5.05 P.M 
leave Vanceboro, 10.00 A. M. and 7 30 P M 
leave Bar Harbor, 7.(0, 10.30 A. ‘ 
and 18.45 P, M.: leave Elisworth, 8.20, | 
A. M.. 1.32 and t5.20 P. M.; leave Bucks} 
5.55, 8 05 A. M., 3.25, 6.15 P. M.; leave |! 
Or 7.00, 9.40 A. M., 1.40, #8.00 and 1) 


leave Dover and Foxcroft (vie Dexter) 
A 





6.45 A. M., 1.10, 4.20 {.; leave Ke 
7.00 A. M., 1-20, 3.45 P. M.; leave Skowhes 

8.10 A. M., 55 P. M.; leave Watervi 
Winthrop) Bk? 7 A. 2.25 P. M.; (v 
gusta) 6.50, 9.00 11.08 A M., *2.25, 3.18 

P M., 110A, a le ave Augusta, 6.34 
11.40 A. M., 3.05 e. 2 

M.; leave 

12.00 ( 

11.05 A.M, 35, 4.28, 1 

A. M. (ni i): y~ Farmington, 8.25 A. M 
30 P. M.; leave Lewiston (upper) 7.10, ! 


1¢ 
leave Lew 
(lower) 6.60, 10.10 A. M., 12.50, 5.20, 
P.M. 


10.40, A. M., 4.26 P. M 


The mid-day express train runs daily, leay 
ing Sundays from Portland 12.5: .M 
Brun: wick 1.38, Augusta 2.35, Water 
3.15, arrive at Bangor 4.35 P. M., connect 
for and from. Lewiston auc Bath, but not 
Rockland. 

The morning train from Augusta, and f 
noon trains from Bangor and Lewistor 
nect for Rockland. Trains run betwe 
gusta and Gardiner, Bath and Brunswic!} 
between Brunswick and Lewiston, at 
ient hours, for time ¢f which, as we!! as 
of trains at stations act mentioned ln 
erence may be had to posters at tat 
other public places, or Time T 
be cheerfully furnished on wpplic atic n 
General Passenger Agent. 
Daily. 





GEORGE F. EVANS, 
General M: wnager 
F. E. Bootuny. Gen’! Pass, & Ticket Ax t 


June 28, 18 





Supporters, Best 

ties and skill” ‘in. fittin 
Chas. K. Partridge’s Old 
Reliable Drug Store, \ 
gusta, Me., opp. P.O. 








HEATERS4®p 


RADIATORS 
HOT WATER or STEAM 


BEST FOR ECONOMYCEFFICIENCY- DURABILITY 
Monn C /RNEY HE ATER mr C0. 





GEO. A. COCHRANE, 


(ESTABLISHED 1861.) 
Produce Commission Merchant, 


- AND- 


EXPORTER OF BUTTER, CHEESE 
AND APPLES. 


88 South Market St., 
Boston, Mass. 
iberal advances made on consignments 


for sale in Boston, or shipments to my friends 
Great Britain and on the continent. 4 





$$$ YOU CAN SAVE $$$ 





By using a Home Reparrinc O 
om do your own half-soling Boot, vBhoe, , 4 
pairl can, and Tinw are, sparticles, 0 

ne quits No.2, , comple one Sot 








Outfit 2, same as No, 1, enor. 
ess and ware tools, $2.00. 
direct or write for we. z B. McCormac, 
N. B.—Agents ited i Liberal Terms: 
y 











@Womaw 5 Department. 


—— AND MOTHER 


© Mother-My-Love, if you A ite nem aes 
hand 

And go where Task you 

[ will lead you away to a beauti 

The dreamland that’s waiting 


to Wander, 


We'll walk in the sweet-pos 
there, 
Where moonlight an 1 starlix 
ing, aay 
And the flowers and the birds a » the 
air 
With the fragrance ai \ { dreaming 
There'll be no little tired-out boy to undress 
No questions Or cares to perplex y 


There'll be no little bruises or 
ress, 
Nor patching of stockings t 
For I'll rock you away on 
strean, 
And sing you asleep when you're 
And no one shall know of our 
dream 
But you and your own little dearie 


»vex you 
the silver-dew 
weary, 


beautiful 


And when I am tired I'll nestle my head 

In the bosom that soothed me so often, 

And the wide-awake stars shall 
stead 

A song Which my dreaming shall soften 


sing in my 


So, Mother My-Love, let me take your dear 
hand 
And away through the starlight we 
wander— 
Away through the mist tothe beaut a 
The dreamland that’s waiting out yonder! 
-k F 
18 IT ‘TRUE? 
“These farmers are not particular 
about such things.”” We were retur ning 


from the camp-ground; the meeting was 
well attended, and the iucident that 
caused the lady to make 
mark, was this: A 
had, with his wife, d: 
meeting and at the last service in the 
afternoon, leaving with friends, 
bad strolled off, the instinct of 
of live stock doubt 
toward the stables where scores 
horses were contentedly 


the above re 
prosperous farmer 
iven over to the 
his wife 
a lover 
leading him 
of sleek 
standing; the 
result being that at the time for return- 
ing home neither knew where the other 
was, and the lady wander 
helplessly about in the crowd of people, 
looking for the husband who should 
have been with ber to conduct her to the 
gate and assist her in finding her way to 
the wagon. 

Another incident was also noted: A 
young, well dressed couple came down 
our aisle, the man in advance, and when 
near the front he settled down in a com- 
fortable lounging attitude on a seat with- 
out a word or look at his companion 
whose bearing was that of a lady, and 
who made her way to a seat beside him. 

“Well, she will have to look out for 
herself,’’ was the comment. 

Now it would not be fair, or true, to 
say that all farmers, or even the majori- 
ty of them, are selfish and thoughtless 
concerning the courteous and thoughtful 


no 


could only 


attention that a woman not only has a 
right to expect but appreciates as well 
whether in the home or elsewhere. But 


the remark at the beginning of this arti- 
cle started me to thinking and wonder- 
ing whether ‘tis true that the tiller of 
the soil is letting his brothers in the 
other walks of life get ahead of him in 
performing those numerous small acts 
of kindness that, in this busy hurrying 
world, stampa managentleman. Surely 
it ought not to be so, for the farmers’ 
occupation is a grand and useful 
and he should do all in his power to en- 
noble it; and not only fill his place in 
the world honorably and intelligently 
but gracefully as well. One more word 
from the lady whose remarks have al- 
ready been quoted: 

“But,” said this loyal woman, 
always does about right.” 

How is it about this matter, ladies and 
gentlemen? would I better head the list 
with my opinion? It may be wrong, you 
know, but here it is: I’m suspicious that 
that first paragraph is more than half 
right; can’t exactly speak from experi- 
ence, for though I till a small enclosure 
of ground myself, having no man to look 
after at campmeeting or fair, I always 
know just where I am, and can start for 
home when I’m ready to do so, but I’m 
interested in the observations I’ve been 
making and would like to hear from 
others, partly for my own satisfaction, 
for with that interest in the affairs of 
other people which a woman is said to 
possess, and from which I don’t believe 
all of the men are free, 1 want to know 
what others have observed, and partly 
for the benefit of the men and women 
who are engaged in agriculture, that 
they may be stirred up to think and act 
on this question; and by standing beside 
or even a little ahead of their town 
brethren in true politeness, add_ stil! 
more to the dignity and interest of farm 
life. s 


one, 


‘Jonas 


H. Cc, 
Somerset County. 





Tact Brings Success. 

There is no quality more to be desired 
to make a woman a social success than 
that of tact. Its possessor knows the 
right thing to do, and the right time for 
doing it, and thus gains a reputation for 
cleverness and for many virtues which 
atactless person would never win from 
her circle of acquaintances, no matter 
how excellent her qualities of both heart 
and head. 

The tactful woman is not only a pa- 
tient listener, but she is a thoroughly 
g00d one. She shows no weariness even 
when she has heard the same story more 
than once from the same person, and she 
Smiles in the right place and appears to 
enjoy hearing jokes as much as her com- 
panion enjoys telling them. 

A tactful woman generally gets her 
Own way with her husband, and with 
Other people, and yet in such a manner 
that people always suppose that they are 
following their own, and not her inclina- 
tions. The fact is that she knows when 
&man is approachable, and likely to be 
amenable to her wishes, and when it is 
best to leave him alone. Tact is a 
weapon guided with a multitude of pre- 
Cautions and feminine wiles by the wise 
woman, and it is only the wise who pos- 
Sess it. 





Buttons are now made of potatoes, 
Chemically treated. Therefore buttons 
Will be high this year, the potato crop 
having been cut off. 





Queen Victoria’s jubilee carpet was 
ng by hand, and had 4,262,400 stitches 
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She says:—I 
Vegetable Cx 
does all tl t 
I have bee is 
ve s W 

. | trouble, weals 

| bi and excre 
| teak: Sane 

: oats 
hous ld « 
and Ww eal 1 
my work was 
nervous t it 

I was miser a 
able. Ihad & 
also given y 
up in des- 

pair, when I 


was persuac led 


ham's Vegetabl 





I am feeling ) 
Mrs. Eira M 
Station, Cincin: 

HOUS!] 

Before washi: 
cups, tea, cottee 
cold water, 

You can fairly 

V t il ruse t 
her kitchen sink 
is W s in 

Give the 
| nga s 
| su a dam, 
j}creeps in stealt 
closet 

It requires g 
trunk. One ver 
| one to wit F 
|; possible. Anotl 
| after is to pack 4 
| The Sa 
mato hasthe 4} 
fats. It also ass 
meat with whi 
sauce is a wel 
meats, 

One of the b 
sick room isa 
Water isa grea’ 
gases. Water ¢t 
the bedroom so 
and is untit to di 

After potatoe: 
take a fork and 


Add butter, 
enough milk so i 

Encourage chi 
for oat meal con’ 


pe} 


essary for harde 
is also excellent 
taining the salts 
blood healthy. 
halfa 


and 


Cover 
water, wher 
consistency of tl 
small cup or sal 
good whitewash 

Old | 

The meats of 
roasted in front o 
being baked in o 
vegetables of the 
kettles 
was brought to t! 
shape; and for p: 
in a tall jar w 
fastened to a han 


swung | 


girl found this o1 
dinner on Sunda 
injun bread, and 
were customary. 

consisted of tlapj 
dle cakes cooked 
one as large as 
liberally buttered 
the tire, 
When a dozen o1 
they were sent tc 


and spri 


served in 
the 


were 
“*nut-cakes”’ 
sugared cookies ' 
them, mince pies 
considered the pr 
meal. 


Where « 

In those long 
that fairies lurk 
might see them 
which, somehow, 


—I used to wond 


the fairy offered 
wanted more tha 
could quite mak 
now, When she 
“Let me never 

tired, that is ¢ 


much one might 
knew weariness. 
need of stopping 
have a ghost of a 
doing half the 

which 
flesh 


spt 


wants to, 
the 
spirit cannot 


cause 
yond acertain p 
strives to do so, 

delightf 
never re 
for. But the 
ask the 


il to worl 
lize that 
fai 


question, 
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ber that the feet 
longer when the 
when seated, and 
ther increased vw 
weight is then t 
foot at each alt 
choosing one’s | 
necessary that a 
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be felt at once, hn 
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produce a bunion 


The new gospe 
does not black t 
keeps it thorough 
enough to toast b 
the way, 
old fashioned kitc 
The new g 
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cleanly, on 
The brown top i 
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while the black p: 
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The Line to Take. 


It touches a spot 
no other tobacco can 
—its flavor is per- 
fect—a line suiting all 
smokers or chewers. 
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Arrangement of Trains in Effeot June 27, 1897, 











1.45 A. M,, 1.38, B16 undays only.) and 2.30, 
+» (DI ; eave Bat 
1.15 P. M., and 12.00 Midnight’ leave — 
iston, (upper) 12.10, 2.22 P. M.; leave Lew. 
iston (lower) 12.50 and t11.20 P. M.: leave 
Gardiner, 11.25 and 2.35 A. M., 2.20, 9.03 
Sundays only, 3.25 P. M.; leave Augusta, 
1.45 and 2.60 A, M., 2.35, 9.16 Sundays only, 
3.47 P. M.; leaye Skowhegan, 12.55 P. M:: 
leave Waterville, 2.35, 3.28, 5.30 and 6.45 A’ 
M., and 1,35, 3.13, 9.67 Sundays only, and 


r} 4.30 P.M. 


basal i A i en i ||| 


FOR ST. JOHN and AROOSTOOK Co: 
Leave Bangor 5.05 A. M. and 3.25 P. M.:; 
leave Bangor for Ellsworth and Mt. Desert 
Ferry and Bar Harbor, t5.00, 7.45 and 10.00 
A. M.. t4.46 P. M., 8.06 and 11.35 A. M., § 
days only; for Bucksport, 6.25 A. M., 1.20 
4.55 P. M., 6.45 P. M. Saturdays only. 

A train leaves Portland at 8.30 A. M. and 
12.40 P. M., for Lewiston and Farmington 
Trains leave Portland at 7.00 A. M. and 
5.05 P. M. for Brunswick, Bath, Augusta, and 
Waterville, and 1.15 and 5.10 P. M. for Lew. 
iston, and 7.25 A. M. and 6.00 P.M. for Lew- 
iston, Sundays only. 

The mid-day trains connect for Rockland, 
Farmington, Phillips, Ki eld, Rangeley, 
North Anson, Skowhegan lfast, Dexter, 
Doverand Foxcroft, Bar Harbor and Bucks: 
port, and nigh) trains run every night be- 
tween Boston ane Bangor, connecting at 
Brunswick for Lewiston and Bath, and by 
waiting at junction points, for Skowhegan, 
excepting onday mornings, and for Belfast, 
xter. Bar Harbor and Bucksport, excepting 
Sunday mornings 
FOR PORTLAND, BOSTON, and WAY 
STATIONS: Leave St. John 630 A. M. : 


» 3.25, H Ee 
or 7.00, 9.40 A, M., 1.40, 18.00 and 111.25 
M,; leave Dover and Foxcroft (vie Dexter) 


6.45 A. M., 1.10, 4.20 P. M.; leave Be fast, 
7.00 A. M., 1.20, 3.45 P. M.; leave Skowhegan, 
8.10 A. M., 12.55 P. M.; leave Waterville (via 
Winthrop) 8.67 A. M., 2.25 P. M.; (via Au- 
gusta) 5.50, 9.00 11.08 A, M., *2.25, ¢ 
P, M., 1.10'A. M.; leave Augusta, 6 
11.40 A. M., 3.05, 3.50, t11.00 P. M., 1.45 A. 
M.; leave Bath. 7.15, 10.36 A. M., 4.00 P. M. 
12.00 (midnight); leave Brunswick, 7.40, 
11.05 A.M., 12.35, 4.28, 4.45 P.M., 12.35, 3.00 
A. M. (night); leave Farmington, 8.25 A. M., 
2.30 P. M.; leave Lewiston (upper) 7.10, 10.20, 
10.40, A. M., 4.26 P. M.; leave Lewiston 
fower) 6.50, 10.10 A. M., 12.50, 





5.20, 111.20 
_ The mid-day express train runs daily, leay 
ing Sundays from Portland 12.60 P. M., 
Brunswick 1.38, Augusta 2.35, Waterville 
3.15, arrive at Bangor 4.35 P. M., connecting 
for and from. Lewiston and Bath, but not for 
Rockland, 

The morning train from Augusta, and for 
noon trains from Bangor and Lewiston, co 
nect for Rockland. Trains run between 
gusta and Gardiner, Bath and Brunswick, «1 
between Brunswick and Lewiston, at con 
ient hours, for time ¢f which, as well as t'm 
of trains at stations aot mentioned above, r 
erence may be had to posters at stations sn 
other public places, or Time Table older wi 
be cheerfully furnished on application to 
General Passenger Agent. 


tDaily. 
GEORGE F. EVANS, 
General Manager 
F, E. Boorusy, Gen’! Pass. & Ticket Ag’t. 


June 28, 1897. 
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Supporters, etc. Best. varie 
ties and skill in fitting at 
Partridge’s = 
u- 


Chas. K. 
Reliable Drug Store, 
gusta, Me., opp. P. oO. —_ 
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HEATERSANp 


RADIATORS 
HOT WATER or STEAM 


BEST FOR ECONOMYEFFICIENCY* DURABILITY 


Send for me pamphlet, “ How Best to Heat Our 


‘ CURNEY HEATER MFC. CO- 
163 Franklin /treet, corner Congress, Boston, Mass. 


GEO, A. COCHRANE, 


(ESTABLISHED 1861.) 
Produce Commission Merchant, 


- AND- 


EXPORTER OF BUTTER, CHEESE 
AND APPLES. 

88 South Market St., 
Boston, Mass. 

aa. eee. Sieesents yo my ands 

in Great Britain and on the continent.  14tf 
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By using a Home Rep. G OUTFIT. »h. 

can do your r own hal foling E Boot, Shoe, he 
an 

pairing outfit No. 1 comp ote Sear a? | 

00. Ou » same as NO 
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CHILD AND MOTHER. 


0 Mother-My Love, if you’ll give me your 


hand 
And go where I ask you to wander, 


[ will lead you away to a beautiful land— 
The dreamland that’s waiting out yonder. 
We'll walk in the sweet-posie garden out 


there, 
Where moonlight and starlight are stream 
Ings : TT 
And the flowers and the birds are filling the 
ur J ‘ 
With the fragrance and music of dreaming. 


There'll be no little tired-out boy to undress, 
No questions or cares to perplex you; 
There’ll be no little bruises or bumbs to ca- 


ress, 
Nor patching of stockings to vex you. 
For I'll rock you away on the silver-dew 
stream, 
And sing you asleep when you’re weary, 
And no one shall know of our beautiful 
dream 
But you and your own little dearie. 


And when I am tired I’ll nestle my head 
In the bosom that soothed me so often, 
And the wide-awake stars shall sing in my 
stead 
A song which my dreaming shall soften. 
So, Mother-My-Love, let me take your dear 
hand 
And away 
wander— 
Away through the mist to the beautiful land— 
The dreamland that’s waiting out yonder! 
—Eugene Field. 


through the starlight we’ll 





Is IT TRUE? 


‘These farmers are not particular 
about such things.”” We were returning 
from the camp-ground; the meeting was 
well attended, and the incident that 
caused the lady to make the above re- 
mark, was this: A prosperous farmer 
had, with his wife, driven over to the 
meeting and at the last service in the 
afternoon, leaving his wife with friends, 
had strolled off, the instinct of a lover 
of live stock no doubt leading him 
toward the stables where scores of sleek 
horses were contentedly standing; the 
result being that at the time for return- 
ing home neither knew where the other 
was, and the lady could only wander 
helplessly about in the crowd of people, 
looking for the husband who should 
have been with ber to conduct her to the 
gate and assist her in finding her way to 
the wagon. 

Another incident was also noted: A 
young, well dressed couple came down 
our aisle, the man in advance, and when 
near the front he settled down in a com- 
fortable lounging attitude on a seat with- 
out a word or look at his companion 
whose bearing was that of a lady, and 
who made her way to a seat beside him. 

“Well, she will have to look out for 
herself,”” was the comment. 

Now it would not be fair, or true, to 
say that all farmers, or even the majori- 
ty of them, are selfish and thoughtless 
concerning the courteous and thoughtful 
attention that a woman not only has a 
right to expect but appreciates as well 
whether in the home or elsewhere. But 
the remark at the beginning of this arti- 
cle started me to thinking and wonder- 
ing whether ’tis true that the tiller of 
the soil is letting his brothers in the 
other walks of life get ahead of him in 
performing those numerous small acts 
of kindness that, in this busy hurrying 
world, stampa managentleman. Surely 
it ought not to be so, for the farmers’ 
occupation is a grand and useful one, 
and he should do all in his power to en- 
noble it; and not only fill his place in 
the world honorably and intelligently 
but gracefully as well. One more word 
from the lady whose remarks have al- 
ready been quoted: 

“But,” said this loyal woman, “Jonas 
always does about right.” 

How is it about this matter, ladies and 
gentlemen? would I better head the list 
with my opinion? It may be wrong, you 
know, but here it is: I’m suspicious that 
that first paragraph is more than half 
right; can’t exactly speak from experi- 
ence, for though I till a small enclosure 
of ground myself, having no man to look 
after at campmeeting or fair, I always 
know just where I am, and can start for 
home when I’m ready to do so, but I’m 
interested in the observations I’ve been 
making and would like to hear from 
others, partly for my own satisfaction, 
for with that interest in the affairs of 
other people which a woman is said to 
possess, and from which I don’t believe 
all of the men are free, | want to know 
what others have observed, and partly 
for the benefit of the men and women 
who are engaged in agriculture, that 
they may be stirred up to think and act 
on this question; and by standing beside 
or even a little ahead of their town 
brethren in true politeness, add_ still 
more to the dignity and interest of farm 
life. 8. H. Cc. 

Somerset County. 





Tact Brings Success. 

There is no quality more to be desired 
to make a woman a social success than 
that of tact. Its possessor knows the 
right thing to do, and the right time for 
doing it, and thus gains a reputation for 
cleverness and for many virtues which 
a tactless person would never win from 
her circle of acquaintances, no matter 
how excellent her qualities of both heart 
and head. 

The tactful woman is not only a pa- 
tient listener, but she is a thoroughly 
good one. She shows no weariness even 
when she has heard the same story more 
than once from the same person, and she 
smiles in the right place and appears to 
enjoy hearing jokes as much as her com- 
panion enjoys telling them. 

A tactful woman generally gets her 
Own way with her husband, and with 
other people, and yet in such a manner 
that people always suppose that they are 
following their own, and not her inclina- 
tions. The fact is that she knows when 
&man is approachable, and likely to be 


amenable to her wishes, and when it is’ 


best to leave him alone. Tact is a 
Weapon guided with a multitude of pre- 
cautions and feminine wiles by the wise 


woman, and it is only the wise who pos- 
Sess it. 





Buttons are now made of potatoes, 
chemically treated. Therefore buttons 
Will be high this year, the potato crop 
having been cut off. 





Queen Victoria’s jubilee carpet was 


— by hand, and had 4,262,400 stitches 
in it, 


MRS. ELLA WGARVY, 


Writing to Mrs. Pinkham. 








She says:—I have been using your 
Vegetable Compound and find that it 
does all that it is recommended to do. 
I have been a sufferer for the last four 
years with womb 
trouble, weak 
back and excre- 
tions. I was hard- 
ly able todomy ¥ 
household duties, 
and while about 
my work was so 
nervous that 
I was miser- * 
able. I had 
also given 
up in des- “i 
pair, when I ew vnss 
was persuaded to try Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound, and to-day, 
I am feeling like a new woman.— 
Mrs.¢ Etta McGarvy, Neebe Road 
Station, Cincinnati, O. 












HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 


Before washing rinse milk pitchers, 
cups, tea, coffee and chocolate pots in 
cold water. 

You can fairly well judge of the quali- 
ity of a housekeeper by taking a look at 
her kitchen sink. Look under the sink 
as well as in it. 

Give the clothes in the closets and the 
bedding a sun bath once ina while in 
such a damp season as this. Mildew 
creeps in stealthily ina damp clothes 
closet. 

It requires genius to properly pack a 
trunk. One general direction is a good 
one—to wit: Fold garments as little as 
possible. Another thing to be looked 
after is to pack a trunk snugly. 

The Sanitary Era notes that the to- 
mato hasthe property of emulsifying 
fats. It also assimilates to the flavor of 
meat with which it is cooked. Tomato 
sauce is a welcome addition to many 
meats, 

One of the best disinfectants in the 
sick room is a basin of fresh water. 
Water isa great absorbent of noxious 
gases, Water that has stood open in 
the bedroom soon gathers impurities, 
and is unfit to drink. 

After potatoes are boiled, peel, then 
take a fork and beat the lumps all out. 
Add butter, pepper, salt to taste, and 
enough milk so it will be creamy. 

Encourage children to eat porridge, 
for oat meal contains lime, which is nec- 
essary for hardening their bones. Milk 
is also excellent food for children, con- 
taining the salts necessary to keep the 
blood healthy. 

Cover half a peck of lime with cold 
water, and when it slacks dilute to the 
consistency of thin cream and stir ina 
small cup or salt, and you will havea 
good whitewash for outside work. 





Old Time Living. 

The meats of our grandparents were 
roasted in front of open fires, instead of 
being baked in ovens, as to-day, while 
vegetables of the solid kinds boiled in 
kettles swung from cranes. Cabbage 
was brought to the table in its original 
shape; and for pastry, eggs were beaten 
in a tall jar with a bunch of. wires 
fastened to a handle, and the useful little 
girl found this one of her duties. For 
dinner on Sunday baked beans, rye-’n- 
injun bread, and baked Indian pudding 
werecustomary. A favorite supper dish 
consisted of flapjacks. These were grid- 
dle cakes cooked in a huge pan, and each 
one as large as the pan. They were 
liberally buttered as fast as taken from 
the fire, and sprinkled with brown sugar, 
When a dozen or so had been piled up 
they were sent to the table, where they 
were served in wedges. Doughnuts— 
‘‘nut-cakes’”’ they were then called— 
sugared cookies with caraway seeds in 
them, mince pies and cup custards, were 
considered the proper adjuncts for each 
meal. 





Where are the Fairies? 

In those long ago days when I knew 
that fairies lurked everywhere, and I 
might see them if I were a good girl— 
which, somehow, I never could manage 
—I used to wonder whatto wish when 
the fairy offered me the one thing I 
wanted more than any other, and never 
could quite make up my mind. I can 
now. When she zppears I shall say, 
“Let me never know what it is to feel 
tired, that is enough.’’ Think how 
much one might accomplish if he never 
knew weariness. There would be no 
need of stopping at all, and one would 
have a ghost of a chance of learning and 
doing half the things in life that he 
wants to, which no one does now, be- 
cause the flesh is weak. The willing 
spirit cannot spur the weak flesh be- 
yond acertain point, however much it 
strives todo so. Yes, it would be very 
delightful to work and never grow weary, 
never realize that one has a body to care 
for. But the fairy has néver come to 
ask the question.—Dora M. Morrell. 





Shoes. 

In buying shoes women should remem- 
ber that the feet are one-third of an inch 
longer when the body is standing than 
when seated, and the elongation is fur- 
ther increased when walking, for the 
weight is then thrown entirely on one 
foot at each alternate step, so that in 
choosing one’s boots it is absolutely 
necessary that an allowance should be 
made for this. The shortness may not 
be felt at once, but after a few weeks it 
becomes very manifest, and, moreover, 
by forcing the great toe back it is apt to 
produce a bunion on the joint. 





The new gospel of sanitary science 
does not black the kitchen stove, but 
keeps it thoroughly washed, and clean 
enough to toast bread on, for which, by 
the way, it is often used in some good 
old fashioned kitchens, and with success. 
The new gospel is undoubtedly right. 
Stove polish is more ornamental than 
cleanly, on a stove used for cooking. 
The brown top is not so attractive to 
look at, but if clean it is not so bad; 
while the black polish will soon burn off, 
and furnishes unpleasant odors, and 
dust to get into the food. Cleanliness is 
the first consideration in a kitchen. 





Ifa man knew why a woman didn’t 
like him he would lose all respect for 





her intuition. 


Poung Folks’ Column. 


THE FATE OF A CUIRASSIER. 








It was raining, but a scarcely visible 
fall, as if the drops were pressed through 
a fine sprinkler by a gigantic hand be- 
hind the clouds, which sailed low in the 
chilly air. The bare bravches of the 
trees rattled as if they were protesting 
against their ruthless spoliation by the 
unsparing wind. The street and pave- 
ments were covered with a thick, shiny 
mud,,causing pedestrians and horses to 
slip, and the wheels to angrily spatter 
themselves and all who had the misfor- 
tune to approach them with the clinging 
substance. It was cold, that peculiar 
penetrating cold of the humid Parisian 
climate in the short days of winter, which 


row. Butin spite of the stinging slaps 
of the saucy wind, the boulevard was full 
of people. 

At the corner of a street and boulevard 
was stationed a little boy scarcely ten 
years old. His brown, thick, uncombed 
hair fell in locks almost to his eyebrows, 
or stood out in bristles upon his temples. 
His jacket, vest and pantaloons were ill- 
fitting, and re-made from old, worn cor- 
duroy, which had changed from a 
yellowish brown to a dirty gray hue. 
They were entirely too large for him, 
but then (it was reasoned) he would 
grow, inevitably, whether economy made 
this desirable or not. His face and 
hands showed the spots of mud which 
were spattered on him a short time ago 
by a luxurious carriage that in passing 
almost touched his three feet of corner 
territory... He had small, bright, gentle 
blue eyes, and was named Charles Froer. 
His father, who was a street vendor of 
toys, had placed him there some days 
before to sell something which he had 
lately invented. It wasa wooden cuiras- 
sier of brave bearing, mounted on a 
spirited steed. When a spring was 
touched the horse would prance off in 
quick-moving wheels, and the soldier 
would brandish heroically his formid- 
able sabre, rising and then falling to 
pierce some invisible breasts, or to mow 
off the heads of some imaginary host of 
the invading enemy. During this terrific 
attack the cuirassfer would roll his eyes 
ferociously, and his savage moustache 
would bristle with fury. What more 
alluring and entrancing toy could be 
offered to a boy with a drop of French 
bravery in his heart? The father sold 
many of them in walking the neighbor- 
ing streets, near the wonderful Church 
of the Madeleine. But he chose to have 
his boy remain at the street corner, hav- 
ing suspended from his neck a frame in 
which a company of cuirassiers were in 
line in the full splendor of paint and 
gilding. 

Every morning he received twenty of 
them and each one sold for twenty sous. 
(A sou has the value of acent.) Thus, 
every evening, in mounting to his home 
in Acacia street—the sixth story of the 
house—he must show twenty sous for 
each missing cuirassier. Now he shiv- 
ered in the misty air; his cheeks, nose 
and ears were purple, and his little 
chapped hands were buried to the elbows 
in his pantaloon pockets. In a feeble, 
thin, but sweet and melancholy voice he 
cried: 

“The cuirassier, the fine, brave cuiras- 
sier, for twenty sous!’ But the indiffer- 
ent crowd passed on, leaving him to re- 
peat his offers as regularly as he had 
heard his father do. 


This good man, a gilder by trade, but 
now out of his proper work, turned to 
this business to keep out of idleness, 
that he might the better feed his mother- 
less children. He naturally sold many 
more of the toys, because in his good- 
natured way he added to these attrac- 
tions by his sparkling Parisian jokes, 
they compelling attention and inducing 
the listeners to buy. The little boy could 
not do this; indeed, was rather sad 
while crying: ‘‘The cuirassiers, brave 
cuirassiers, for twenty sous!’ Tears 
were in his voice, but not because of the 
cold; he was accustomed to that. Nor 
was he ill or hungry; ou the contrary, 
he was strong, and his father gave him 
plenty to eat. Why, then, was he shed- 
ding tears, and why did he regard with 
an air of disturbance, almost of fear, the 
children of the wealthy who were tempt- 
ed by the pretty toys to approach him? 

And when he sold one, and the twenty 
sous sank deep in his pocket, why did 
sighs burst from his curved lips and 
his eyes follow with a jealous and deso- 
late expression the happy child who dis- 
appeared in the crowd triumphantly 
bearing away the gallant soldier? That 
day business had been excellent, only 
one toy remaining—one only, and nine- 
teen pieces of silver jingling in his purse 
Near him, almost touching him, came a 
little boy, clinging to his mother’s hand. 
Although of the same age, he was much 
smaller than Charles and very thin, his 
face being emaciated and wan. It 
seemed hard for him to walk, for his 
right shoulder projected in a hump. 
They had never spoken, but they knew 
each other very well by sight, having 
often met. The deformed boy was 
named Gaston Lembally, one which 
Charles thought almost too grand for so 


small a body. His mother was a rich 


widow, who lived in the first flat of the 
house in Acacia street, of which he was 
owner. 


Gaston stopped before Charles, recog- 
nizing him with a smile and a bow. He 
gazed earnestly at the remaining toy 
and exclaimed: “Oh, mamma, see the 
splendid cuirassier!’’ His dark-rimmed 
eyes, those of ane condemned to soon 
close them forever, opened wider, and 
he reached his long, thin, waxy hand to 
grasp the wooden soldier and touch the 
spring. Immediately the horse gavea 
fierce bound, and the rider brandished 
his weapon as if mowing the heads and 
piercing the breasts of an invisible host. 
“Oh, mamma, please buy him for me!” 
“How much for your cuirassier, my 
child?’ asked the mother. 

“Twenty sous, Madame.” 

“There is the money!” and Gaston 
Lembally walked off with his prize. The 
little wooden frame was now empty; but 
with contracted lips Charles bent his 
head. He tried hard not to weep, but 





it was too much for him, and his fore- 


pierces through wraps to the very mar-|, 


Nervura! King of Medicines, 





Member of Congress Powers, Formerly Judge of the 
Supreme Gourt, Pronounces Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura a Most Valuable Remedy, 





History. 
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No other medicine in the world is recom- 
mended so highly, so strongly and so earnestly 
and by so many well-known and prominent 
people as Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 
remedy. It is recommended to the sick by al- 
most everybody, as the surest cure. It is 
recommended everywhere as the greatest of all 
health restorers. It invariably gives strength 
to the tired, over-worked and worn-out body. 
It makes pure, rich, vitalized blood and strength- 
ens and invigorates the nerves of those who are 
nervous, nerve-weakened and nerve-exhausted. 

Then, too, look at the standing of the people 
who recommend Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood 
and nerve remedy as the greatest and grandest 
of medicines. They are our foremost citizens, 
men and women occupying high places of honor 
and trust and known to everybody, people 
whose word is always the very essence of truth 
and who recommend the weak, nervous and 
suffering to use Dr. Greene’s Nervura because 
it cured them, because they have absolute per- 
sonal knowledge that it is a sure restorer of 
health and strength, and because they wish the 
public to have the full advantage of this truly 
wonderful medical discovery. 

They desire that health, strength and vigor 
shall take the place of weakness, prostration 
and despair among the people, and they publish 
the marvelous facts of their own cures, over 
their own signatures, that the common people 
everywhere may know that to take Dr. Greene's 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy means to be 
restored to health, reinvigorated, rejuvenated, 
revitalized, with new hope, renewed powers, 
energies and ambitions. 


———_ 


The Highest Endorsements by Prominent 
People Given to Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
Blood and Nerve Remedy that were Ever 
Given to any Medicine in the World’s 
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MEMBER OF CONGRESS H. HENRY POWERS, EX-JUDGE OF SUPREME COURT. 


Here, for instance, is the recommendation 
for the people to use Dr. Greene's Nervura by 
|one of our greatest statesmen, Hon. H. Henry 
| Powers, Morrisville, Vt., Member of Congress 
and Chairman of the Committee on Pacific 
| Railroads, Member of the Committee on elec- 
j}tion of President and Vice-President, and who 
for sixteen years before taking his seat in Con. 


|gress was Judge of the Supreme Court. He 


has also been State Senator and Speaker of the 
Vermont House of Representatives. Surely 
there can be no higher testimony in favor of a 
remedy than the personal words of so distin- 
guished a statesman and eminent a judge, and 
we doubt not that his testimonial and encour- 
aging recommendation to those who are out of 
health to use Dr. Greene's Nervura, will result 
in the cure of everyone who reads these lines, 
for his advice will certainly influence all to im- 
mediately use Dr. Greene’s Nervura. 

Congressman Powers says: 

“I have found that Dr. Greene’s Nervura 





blood and nerve remedy is a most valuable 
|tonic, toning up the system and producing a 
|condition of refreshment and buoyancy after 
long continued mental strain. I have heard it 
jspoken of in ierms of high appreciation by 
many responsible wituesses, and fully concur 


in their opinion. 
H. HENRY POWERS.” 

Get Dr. Greene's Nervura blood and nerve 
remedy at once and be cured. 

Remember that this worderful cure is a 
physician's prescription, the discovery of the 
well-known Dr. Greene, 34 Temple Place, 
Boston, Mass., who can be consulted free by 
the people, personally or by letter- 





head almost touching his little shelf, his 
hands thrust into his pockets, he burst 
into ashower of tears and sighs. Gas- 
ton Lembally heard him, and turned 
about, pulling his mother toward the 
little vendor of toys. 

“Why are you weeping?” he inquired 
in a familiar and kindly manner; for 
children are fraternal with each other 
before they are spoiled by convention- 
ality. ‘Has some one hurt you?” 

He sighed, but could not answer. 
The little invalid insisted. ‘Come, now, 
tell me why you are weeping?’ Charles 
wiped his eyes with his sleeve, but his 
tears, wetting the mud remaining on it 
from his former efforts, it left a gray 
scar on his troubled visage, extending 
from his right eye to his left ear. Be- 
tween his sighs, in broken sentences, he 
tried to explain. 

“T—am—not—crying—-hou—hou !— No 
—one—has—hurt—me. No—I—am-—-not 


crying—only—my—cuirassiers, my fine 
cuirassiers!”’ 

“Very well! Have you not been paid 
for them?” 


“Yes, but 1 love them so much. They 
are so handsome; when I have them all 
before me, I look at them with so much 
pleasure! But I dare not touch them 
because papa has forbidden it. Then 
when they are gone I weep, for I would 
like so much to have one all @ myself!” 

“And have you not asked your father 
for one?”’ 

“Yes, but papa is poor and cannot 
afford it. He needs all the money for 
us.” 

The little invalid looked at him with 
gentle but astonished eyes. 

“Then one would make you very 
happy?’ he asked. 

“Oh, yes, indeed!” 
with a new flow of tears. 
reached him his toy. 

“Here, take mipe! I give it to you 
and you can keep the twenty sous, too!”’ 

Charles Froer feared he did not hear 
aright—dared not believe his ears. 
Nevertheless, he half reached out his 
hands with curled fingers, wide open, 
sparkling eyes, half smiling, while hesi- 
tating to believe in his happiness. 

“May I not give it to him, mamma! 
Are you not willing?” 

“Surely, my darling!’ said the mother 
in deep emotion, putting her hand in her 
pocket, but suddenly withdrawing it she 
murmured: 

‘Perhaps his self-denial will win him 
more of heaven!” and she disappeared 
in the crowd with her physically de- 
formed but noble-minded child. 

Charles Froer returned to Acacia 
street. His account was correct; for his 
twenty cuirassiers he returned twenty 
francs. He even took it to the boule- 
vard, fearing that if he left it at home 
his father might find it and make him 
resell it. This continued through all 
the cold month of December; but the 


sobbed Charles 
Then Gaston 





his voice, though still feeble, was no 
longer sad when he cried: 

“The cuirassiers, fine cuirassiers, for 
twenty sous!” 

Two months passed, in which Charles 
had not seen the little invalid, but the 
gift was a daily joy, and reminder of the 
giver. Ore evening he heard his father 
say: ‘Gaston Lembally, the son of our 
house owner, is very ill.’’ Charles felt a 
sharp pain in his heart, and large tears 
filled his eyes. Two days after his father 
again said: ‘Gaston Lembally, the son 
of the proprietor is dead.” 

Charles shut himself into the closet 
where he slept. In bed he drew the 
sheet over his head and wept, hardly 
knowing why. He dozed, but continued 
to weep in his dreams. Two days more 
he saw the large door of the house hung 
with black drapery, bearing in silver the 
initials, G. L. On a table at the en- 
trance, beneath the wreaths of fiowers, 
and lighted by wax candles, was a little 
casket, not larger than would have been 
required for a child of five years. When 
it passed out under the hangings many 
friends followed it. But far behind the 
procession, more unkept than usual, his 
hands still deep in the pocket of his cor- 
duroys, Charles Froer followed. The 
sky was covered with a pall of dark gray, 
and at times flakes of half-melted snow 
were beaten by strong gusts of wind into 
the face and eyes. 

Truly, living in such a time was not 
cheerful; it was a happy thing for little 
Gaston to go away to a country where 
the children of the rich who had been 
good to those of the poor here below 
would meet and play and love each 
other, and never know cold or want. 
Charles did not dare enter the church, 
but lingered in the vicinity until he 
could join the procession in its slow 
movement towards the cemetery of 
Montmartre. He kept far away from 
every one while the remains of his little 
benefactor were being hid away forever. 
He felt almost ashamed to be there, as if 
it were a bad action, not having been 
invited by any one. And he trembled 
for the safety of his company of cuiras- 
siers which he dared to leave in charge 
of a friendly comrade, unknown to his 
father, that he might follow, even afar 
in the mourners’ line, weeping for his 
little friend. He also avoided the keep- 
ers, fearing they might chase him away. 
Men, women, and little children, friends 
of the dead boy, passed back through 
the gate, and Gaston was left forever 
under the cold of the wet earth. It was 
then that Charles timidly approached, 
looking behind him to see if he was 
watched. No, he was entirely alone. 
With care and tenderness he drew from 
his deep pocket the wooden cuirassier. 

“His mother did not buy him another, 
and there won’t be any up there, per- 
haps,” he softly whispered to himself. 
He considered the toy a minute, touched 





little street vender was now merry, and 


the spring, and for the last time the 





steed galloped, the sabre cut and put 
into flight the terrible, but invisible 
enemy. Then he kissed the brave man on 
each cheek, pressed him on his breast, 
kissed him again, and gently placed him 
beneath the lovely and odorous wreaths, 
a fitting grave for hero and steed. In 
leaving the cemetery he continued to 
turn and throw kisses until the new-made 
grave had faded from his sight. 


A CRACK SHOT. 


fhe Excellent Marksmanship of a Hunter 
Who Had Expericace, 

An old memter of the South Moun- 
tain Rod and Gun club was talking off 
s few solemn and inspiring truths for 
the bencfit of several younger members. 

**When I was a boy,’’ he was saying, 
‘*I was about like other boys, I guess, 
only I think I had better noticns than 
some have I know of now. Now, there’s 
my son’’— 

“Oh,’’ interrupted one of the listen- 
ers, ‘you don’t want to take a boy hand- 
icapped like that.’’ 

**Don’t you worry about me,’’ re- 
torted the veteran. ‘‘That boy will be 
all the greater for winning with the 
handicap. Let me tell you about bis 
marksmanship. One day last winter he 
went out with me to hunt rabbits, and 
the luck was poor. We had been out 
about four hours, and all cf a sudden a 
great big rabbit like a calf jumped up 
right at his feet—the bows feet, I mean 
—and the boy kicked him one in the 
ribs and knocked him out in a minute. 
Well, we were three or four miles from 
home, and we thought we might as 
well take up our game and tote it in 
and come out again when there was 
something more in sight. We jogged 
along, the boy carrying the rabbit in 
his game bag, till somehow it kind of 
came to and was about to get away, 
wheu I noticed it. 

‘* ‘Here,’ said I, thinking of some- 
thing, ‘it won’t ever do to take that 
home and tell the folks you kicked it to 
death. It’s got to be shot, and we 
might as well do it now as any otber 
time.’ 

**So I gets out a string and ties it to 
the rabbit’s hind leg, and I hangs him 
on the limb of a tree, and the boy gets 
off about 50 yards with a rifle to make 
it kind of sporty, and, after sighting a 
long time, bang! goes the gun, down 
comes the rabbit, and the way he skin- 
ned out for the short timber was a cau- 
tion to winged fowls, for he fairly flew. 
I looked at the rabbit for about a sec- 
ond, and then I gazed on that boy. 

‘** ‘What in thunder’— I began, when 
he interrupted me. 

** *Oh, I say, pop,’ he said, ‘did you 
see my marksmanship? That string to 
the rabbit’s bind leg wasn’t thicker 
than a darving needle, and blamed if I 
didn’t cut it off clean at 50 yards with 
a rifle. Have you got a record like that, 
guv’nor?’ 

‘*Had I? Of course I hadn't, and that 
boy had just gore to work and missed 
that rabbit and bya chance cut the 
string and let the cottontail get aways, 
that was all. But what could I say 
after that marksmanship snap h 
dropped on me? Nothing, and I had to 
let it go at that. Now, what have you 
got to say tothat boy’s handicap? Say!’’ 
—Washington Star. 


” 


Hot Stuff. 

The Cosmopolitan publishes a ‘‘new 
rendering of the Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam’ and declares, referring to 
Richard Le Gallienne as the responsible 
party, that *‘these quatrains will assure 
to him a leading place among living 
English poets.’’ What the literary world 
has been famished for, what it has 
craved with intense craving, is a new 
version of the Rubaiyat, and what 
would represent its wildest dreams is a 
version prepared by the distinguished 
oriental scholar, Richard Le Gallienne, 
who has already given'to the world some 
ecstatic prose fancies and possesses the 
finest shock of hair in Great Britain. It 
is true that the Rubaiyat has been 
‘*done’’ into English by several gentle- 
men of literary ability and respectable 
scholarship. There was, for example, a 
Mr. Fitzgerald, who has obtained a lit- 
tle temporary notoriety through some 
very pretty jingles on Omar’s wine cup 
and roses, but the result was not satis- 
factory either to Mr. Le Gallienne or to 
the editors of The Cosmopolitan, and to 
this fact we are indebted for such lines 
as these: 

Like to a maid who exquisitely turns 

A promising face to him who, waiting, burns 
In hell to hear her answer, so the world 
Tricks all and hints what no man ever learns. 

We believe that we are justified in 
saying that a man who is burning in 
bell while a maid is exquisitely turning 
a promising face is what is known col- 
loquially as ‘‘hot stuff,’’ considerably 
warmer than anything Mrs. Wilcox has 
dished up in late years. We congratu- 
late The Cosmopolitan on its success in 
securing Mr. Le Gallienne’s quatrains, 
and we have only words of admiration 
for Mr. Le Gallienne’s brilliant idea. 
We hope that he may feel encouraged 
by the eager-applause of the literary 
public to persevere on present lines and 
give us other amended version of the 
ancient poets. —Chicago Post. 


No Pushing. 

Apropos of an alleged ratification aft 
er majority of a debt contracted during 
infancy by admitting that it was a just 
debt and promising to pay if the debtor 
ever got sothat he could without in- 
convenience, the court in a late North 
Carolina case says this recalled to the 
minds of some members of the court a 
settlement of accounts which may with 
propriety be preserved as history in the 
judicial annals of the state. A debtor 
named Huggins, when solicited to close 
an old open account by note, agreed to 
do so provided he should be allowed to 
draft the instrument and accordingly 
presented the creditor the following: 

“IT, John Huggins, agree to pay 
James James $150 whenever conven- 
ient, but it is understood that Huggins 
is not to be pushed. Witness my hand 
and seal this the — day of ——. John 
Huggins. (Seal. )’’—Case and Comment. 





Medical Students. 

The ratio of medical students to the 
population in this country is about 
twice as great as it isin Europe. The 
reason of this curious difference is 
found in the greater ease with which a 
diploma can be obtained in the United 
States, the medical schools of Europe 
requiring much more complete previous 
preparation and compelling the students 
to undergo a longer course uf study be- 
fore he is eligible to a degree. 

Novelist’s Best Effort. 

Novelist—Do you like tennis? 

The old lady gives a perfunctory an- 
swer. 

Novelist—The only tennis I like is 
Tennyson.— Woman. 


In the shape ot 
a postal card to 
EASTMAN 
BROS. & 
BANCROFT 
Portland, Me., 


will bring you by return mail, 
samples of or information about 
anything in their immense 
stock. 





It’s a 
Quick— Easy — Safe — Cheap 
way to buy Dry Goods. 


This firm have a thirty- 
years’ reputation for honest 
dealing. They keep Dry and 
Fancy Goods of every sort and 
Men’s and Women’s Furnish- 
ings. Dress Goods and Silks 
are two leading departments. 


EASTMAN BROS. & BANCROFT 


PORTLAND, ME. 
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CURES" 


~ COUGHS, 
<« COLDS,ASTHMA, 
i HAY FEVER 


AND ALL DISEASES. LEADING TO 


CONSUMPTION 
Regular Sizes35¢& 75¢ 


SPICES escrar mney Si 





Reliable Drug _ Store, 
Augusta. 


Augusta Safe Deposit 


AND TRUST CO. 
Opera House Block, Augusta, M6, 


TRUSTEES. 
J, MANCHESTER HAYNES, PRES. 





Epwin C, Surveies, Natu’t W. Coug, 
W. H. GANnnetTT, M. W. Farr, 

H. M. Hearu. Cuas. H. Wurrs, 
F. W. KInsMAN, L. J. CRooKgR. 
F. 8. Lyman, Byron Boyp, 
Orrin WILLIAMSON, W. Scott HILL, 
Tra H. RANDALL, G, T. STEVENS. 


Geo. N. Lawkrerce, Horace E. Bowpitrcn 


Deposits Received Subject to Check and 


INTEREST PAID ON THE DAILY BALANCES. 
In Savings Department, interest paid 
QUARTERLY at the rate of 4 per cent. 
perannum on Deposits remaining THREE 
MONTHS or more. Interest computed from 
the 1st and 15th of each month. 

All Deposits Subject to Check and Strict- 
ly Confidential. 

High Grade Bonds and Investment Se- 
carities Bought and Sold. 


Burglar & Fire-proof Safe Deposit Boxes 


To Let. 
F. E. SMITH, Treas. 
&#~ Banking Hours 9 to 4 daily. Saturdays 
9 to 12.30 P. a. ly19 


AUGUSTA SAVINGS BANK. 


ORGANIZED IN 1848. 





Deposite, April 10, 1897, $6,044,254.85. 
Surplus, $450,000 
TRUSTEES. 
J. H. MANLEY, LENDALL TITCOMB, 
L. C. Cornisu, B, F. PARROTT, 
TREBY JOHNSON. 
Deposits received and placed on interest the 
first day of eyery month. | 
Interest paid or credited in account on the 
tirst Wednesday of February and August. 
Deposits are exempt by law from all taxes, 
and accounts are strictly confidential. 
Especial privileges afforded to Executors 
Administrators, Guardians. Trustees, marrisd 
women and minors. 
EDWIN C. DUDLEY, Treasurer 


Discharge of Insolvents. 


A hearing will be had on the petitions of 
Harry L. Cookson of Waterville, Francis P. 
McManus of Windsor, Charles F. Brown of 
Gardiner and William Robbins of Augusta, 
insolvent. debtors, for a full discharge from 
all their debts, provable under the insolvency 
laws of Maine, at the Probate Court Room 
in Augusta, on Monday, the twenty-seventh 
day of September, 1897, at 2 o’clock, P. M. 

Attest: W. A. Newcoms, 
Register of the Court of Insolvency 
Augusta, Aug. 23, 1897 2t46 








Messenger’s Notice. 

OFFICE OF DEPUTY SHERIFF OF KENNEBEC CO. 

STATE OF MAINE. 
KENNEBEC, 8S. September 15th, A. D. 1897. 
TIVHIS 1s TO Give Notice, That on the 14th 

day of September, A D. 1897, a Warrant 

in Insolvency was issued out of the Court of 
Insolvency for said county of Kennebec 
against the estate of 

Ropert H. PuLuEen, 
adjudged to be an insolvent debtor, on peti 
tion of said debtor, which petition was filed 
on the 14th day of Sept., A. D, 1897, to which 
last named date interest on claims is to be 
computed; That the payment of any debts, 
and the delivery and transfer of any property 
belonging to said debtor, to him or for his use, 
and the delivery and transfer of any prop 


erty by him are forbidden by law; That 
a meeting of the creditors of said debt- 
or, to prove their debts and choose one or 
more assignees of his estate, will be held at 
a Court of Insolvency to be held at the 


Probate Court Room, in_ said county, on the 
lith day of October, A. D. 1897, at 2 o’clock 
in the afternoon. 

Given under my hand the date first above 
written. JosHua F, BEAN, 
Deputy Sheriff, as Messenger of said Court. 
Bye 


« , 





PIN Mon zrtY {mm 


For every Lady and Girl 
that will spend one or two 
hours a day with the Im- 
perial Darning Machine. 
Will put a heel or toe in a 
stocking in two minutes, 
Send stamp forsample and 
terms. FostrR MACHINE 
Co., 525 W, 29th St., New 
York 8t46* 













































































Across the street lugging a water melon ale 
Ways attracts attention. So does a man show- 
ing up the superior qualities of Page fence. 
Why? Because men like a good thing. 

PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


y PARTRIDGE’S 
SH 5 True Dalmatian 
Insect Powder, non poisonous to humans, 
sure death to flies. lice, ticks and insects. 
Sold at Chas. K. Partridge’s Drug Store, 
opp P. 0., Augusta. 

can make $18 


$18 A WEEK (ices 


easy if you will take the trouble to investigate our 
home plan; something new: we positively guarantee 
you to make $18 week easy; it is your good fortane 
to see this ad; yes, sir, #18 week easy. GREGORY 
MFG. CO., Box 24 Park pl, N. Y. City. 








EASY.—You 





























































































































































Poetry. 
For the Maine Farmer. 


AT REST. 
BY CHARLOTTE MOORE. 
She, the loving aged pilgrim 
Is at rest. 
Now are crossed the marble fingers 
On her breast. 
We no more her voice shall hear, 
And for her no dangers fear, 
For the one we held so dear 
Is with God. 











“What she could,” so said our Master, 
“She hath done”; 
And the starry crown awaiting 
Now is won. 
Dry thy tears; they should not start 
Though a sorrow fills the heart, 
Soon we’ll meet, no more to part 
Just beyond. 


Do we say her work is ended 
Here below? 
God alone her silent intluence 
E’er can know. 
Some past act may mould some life, 
Help some mortal in the strife, 
And temptations which are rife 
He may shun. 


To our troubled hearts God whispers, 
“Peace be still.” 

When our loved ones pass earth’s portal 
Tis His will. 

In that land of love and light 

Where the flowurs are ever bright, 

We shall meet, and with delight 
Sing for aye. 


THE ANGEL OF DISCONTENT. 


When the world was formed and the morning 
stars 
Upon their paths were sent, 
The loftiest-browed of the angels was made 
The Angel of Discontent. 


And he dwelt with man inthe caves of the 
hills 
Where the crested serpent stings, 
And the tiger tears, and the she-wolf howls— 
And he told of better things. 


And he led man forth to the towered town, 
And forth to the fields of corn; 

And told of the ampler work ahead, 
For which his race was born. 


Andhe whispers to men of those hills he 
sees 
In the blush of the misty west; 
And they look to the heights of his lifted 
eye— 
And they hate the name of rest. 


In the light of that eye doth the slave be- 
hold 
A hope that is high and brave; 
And the madness of war comes into his 
blood— 
For he knows himself a slave. 


The serfs of wrong by the light of that eye 
March with victorious songs; 
For the strength of the right comes into their 





hearts 
When they behold their wrongs. 
Tis by the light of that lifted eye 
That Error’s mists are rent; 
A guide to the table-lands of Truth 
Is the Angel of Discontent. 


And still he looks with his lifted eye, 
And his glance is far away 
On alight that shines on the glimmering 
hills 
Of a diviner day. 


Our Story Teller. 
MY PATIENT. 


It was about 5 o’clock one Saturday 
afternoon, a time when the east end 
doctor sometimes, but not always, gets 
a few minutes’ rest. 

The inner door was pushed slowly 
open, and the head of a thorough little 
gutter urchin appeared. He was a cap- 
ital specimen of the London ‘‘gamin’’— 
naked feet and legs up to the knee, rag- 
ged trousers, a thin cotton shirt, open 
at the chest, a ragged coat and no hat. 
He was grewsomely dirty, but his thin, 
almost delicate fingers told me at once 
that he was a pickpocket. 

‘*T want Dr. Prebble,”’ he said in a 
hoarse voice. 

‘*Well, you’ve got him, ”’ I answered. 

‘**Bill’s fell down and hurt ’isself,” 
he said slowly. 

‘*Who is Bill?’’ I asked. 

A shade of disappointment passed 
over his face. I had evidently fallen in 
his opinion. My not kflowing Bill proved 
conclusively that I had not mixed in 
the choicest society. 

** *E’s our lodger,’’ he said cautious- 
ly, ‘‘an I ain’t a-goin to tell you no 
more. ’”’ 

‘*Why didn’t he go to a hospital?’ 

“1 dunno,” he said. ‘‘’E was at 
work, and fell off of somefing. So ’e 
come ’ome. That’s all.’”’ 

Luckily a medical man is safe in al- 
most any neighborhood. Moreover, I 
was well known, and as I went along I 
heard the gossips saying: 

“There goes the doctor. 
to see after Bill.” 

Clearly Bill was a celebrity. 

At last my guide stopped at a house, 
and, nodding to a woman who stepped 
on’ one side to let us enter, said, ‘‘It’s 
all right, old gal.’’ 

I found out subsequently that the 
“old gal’’ addressed was the young gen- 
tleman’s mother. Respect for parents is 
not a leading feature in that neighbor- 
hood. 

Without wasting a minute I knelt on 
the floor to examine Bill’s injuries. I 
dound they were serious—a dislocated 
shoulder, two ribs broken and internal 
injuries, which might prove more seri- 
ous still. 

On his fingers were the marks of oak- 
um picking, which showed that Bill 
was an ex-jailbird, and in the corner of 
the room stood a suspicious looking bag, 
out of which peered a jimmy. It was 
then fairly safe to assume that Bill had 
met with an accident while engaged in 
his professional duties as a housebreak- 
er. He was educated. One could see 
that at once by the development of his 
brow. In his face, too, there were some 
lingering traces of refinement. 

1 looked up at the boy, who was 
watching me carefully, and, I have no 
doubt, reading my thoughts. 

“You ain’t a-goin to tell no tales, 
gov’nor?’’ 

‘“*My business is to cure him if I 
can,’’ I said briefly. ‘‘Now, I want 
your help.’’ 

With some difficulty I managed to 
get his shoulder back into position. 
Then | set hisribs. Beyond that I could 
do nothing until he recovered sufficient- 
ly to answer a few questions. 

It was necessary to find a nurse. The 
man ought to have been in a hospital, 
but it was impossible to move him. In- 
deed, it was almost a miracle that he 
had ever reached home in such a man- 


my dispensary there 
was a nursing institution, supported by 
some ladies, who devoted their time 
and money to nursing the poor in their 
own houses. The matron was a splen- 














He’s come 


quire whether a case was deserving. 
The fact that a man or woman was ill 
was all that she cared about. Their 
crimes and shortcomings she left to 
other people. 

Miss Shepherd listened to my story 
with her usual sympathy. 

‘*There is only one young lady I can 
send,’’ she said thoughtfully, ‘‘and she 
has not had much experience. However, 
we must do something. I'll introduce 
her to you and see what you think.’’ 

It is a curious thing that on first see- 
ing that girl she did not strike me as at 
all good looking. Since then I have 
learned to know her well, and I think 
her one of the most beautiful women in 
the world. 

In these years of work among the 
poorest of the poor I met no woman of 
such a radiant, glorious nature as the 
pale faced girl whom I saw for the first 
time that Saturday evening. 

To my great disappointment on reach- 
ing the sickroom her composure quite 
gave way. I had hoped she would be 
strong enough to maintain her self con- 
trol, instead of which she trembled and 
turned deadly white, looking almost in- 
clined to burst into tears. 

‘*Come, come, Miss Clinton!’’ I said. 
‘You must get accustomed to scenes of 
distress. If you break down, you won’t 
be able to help me at all.”’ 

‘*] beg your pardon, Dr. Prebble,”’ 
she stammered hastily. ‘‘It was only 
the first shock. Everything is so horri- 
ble. You may depend on my doing 
what you require. ’”’ 

Then | explained the case to her care- 
fully and taught her the duties of a 
nurse as well as I could in such a short 
time. ‘ 
Miss Clinton must have nursed her 
patient better than I expected she 
would, for he passed a fairly good night, 
and when | saw him at 11 o’clock on, 
Sunday morning the fever had abated 
somewhat, leaving him, of course, very 
weak and in amore or less precarious 
condition. 

The nurse whom Miss Shepherd had 
sent to take charge of the case during 
the day was a highly experienced wom- 
an, whom I knew well. 

“It’s a bad case, doctor,’’ she said 
**Will you pull him through?’’ 

“*T can’t say yet,’’ I answered. ‘‘Ask 
me tomorrow morning. What time did 
you r@ieve Miss Clinton?’’ 

**At 8 o’clock. She didn’t like to go 
away, but I insisted on her having a 
rest. I can’t help thinking that Miss 
Clinton takes something of a personal 
interest in the case,’’ said the day nurse. 
‘*Have you read the morning’s paper?’’ 
‘Not yet. Is there anything in it?”’ 
She produced a Sunday paper and 
pointed. to a paragraph headed ‘‘ Daring 
Attempted Burglary.’’ The burglars 
had entered a window on the first floor 
by means of a ladder, but they were 
disturbed at their work and had been 
forced to escape hurriedly, leaving the 
booty behind them. It struck me at 
once that in all probability Bill was one 
of the burglars. In making his escape 
he had no doubt fallen from the ladder. 

But there was another feature in the 
case which was more striking still. The 
owner of the house which had been en- 
tered was named Clinton. 

On first seeing the sick man Miss 
Clinton had lost her composure to an 
extent that surprised me. What was the 
link that bound these three people to- 
gether—a wealthy city merchant, a 
young lady devoting herself to work 
among the poor and a broken down 
ex-convict lying sick, perhaps dying, in 
an east end slum? 

On returning to his bedside at 5 
o’clock in the afternoon I found Miss 
Clinton was again on duty. She was 
quite calm and self possessed and with- 
out a trace of nervous excitement. 

The progress which had been shown 
in the morning was all lost and a 
change had set in for the worse. A brief 
examination told me that he was ina 
state of collapse, which was the one 
thing I dreaded. Within a few hours 
he would be a dead man. 

‘*When will it be?’’ 
steady voice. 

‘*Before midnight,” I answered. 
**Would you like me to stay with you, 
or shall I ask Miss Shepherd to send 
somebody in your place?’’ 

**T will watch alone.” 

**Are you a relative of the Mr. Clin- 
ton whose house was entered Saturday 
morning?’’ I asked, leading her to the 
window. 

‘*He is my uncle,’’ she said. 

**And who is Bill?’’ I asked. 

‘*He is my brother.’’ 

She spoke in the same steady voice. 

‘*He went wrong as a boy of 19,’’ she 
continued. ‘‘My uncle might have 
saved him, but refused to. That is why 
I have taken up nursing. I knew he had 
sunk, but I didn’t know he had come to 
this. I hoped I might find him if 1 
mixed with the poor.’’ 

In one little matter I wasable to save 
her some pain. 

At the door I met an officer in plain 
clothes whom I knew by sight. 

‘I’m after a man for the Forest Gate 
robbery. I hear he is in this house.’”’ 

‘*He is up stairs,’’ I said, ‘‘but you 
are too late. Heisdying.’’ Thedetect- 
ive hesitated. 

“I give you my word asa physician 
that he will be dead before midnight. 
If you arrest him, he will certainly die 
on the road tothe station. Do you know 
his real name?’’ I asked. 

The detective looked at me sharply. 

**No; what is it?’’ 

**William Clinton, a nephew of the 
man he tried torob. At the present mo- 
ment Bis sister is watching by his bed.”’ 

The officer made a note of it in his 
book. 

**T shall have to keep an eye on him, 
doctor,’’ he said kindly, ‘‘but you may 
depend I sha’n’t interfere, for the sake 
of the young lady.”’ 

And so William Clinton passed 
through the gate of life in peace.—An- 
swers. 


VACATION IN FOG. 


Biggs came into the office with an air 
of not caring who knew it, and’ Riggs 
said to him: ‘‘What, back from your 
vacation so soon? A little earlier than 
you expected, isn’t it?”’ 

‘*Yes, Iam back earlier than I ex- 
pected, ’’ Biggs answered, ‘‘and I don’t 
want you to ask me what I came back 
for ejther.’’ 

‘‘Well, I won’t ask you,”’ said Riggs 
soothingly. ‘‘What is it to me?’’ 

“IT came back to get warm,” said 
Biggs, ‘‘if you must know.”’ 

“*T don’t want to know,’’ said Riggs. 
 “Isn’t it enough,’’ said Biggs, ‘‘to 
have everybody, from the proprietor of 
my hotel to the elevator man here in 
the building, worrying me about what 
I came back for?’ 


she said in a 








did woman, who never stopped to in- 


**It seems as if it ought to be enough, ”’ 
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said Riggs. 

But it appeared that Biggs really 
wanted to tell, and as soon as the two 
started for luncheon together he began 
of his own accord. ‘‘I always said,’’ he 
began, ‘‘that New York was the best 
place to be in the summer. It may be 
pretty hot sometimes, but New York is 
better prepared to stand hot weather 
than any other city in the world. And 
so with Manhattan Beach and Long 
Branch and the highlands close at 
hand. I always thought that the bother 
of going far for a vacation was more 
than it was worth, and I seldom went 
But this year my cousin Polly wrote to 
me how louely it was down on the 
coast of New England where she is 
staying, with 20 girls in the hotel to one 
man, and how much she wanted me to 
come down, and finally I went down. 

“T don’t know what I wanted to go 
for. It wasn’t uncomfortable here. The 
night I got there I nearly froze to death 
sitting on the piazza. Polly said the 
wind wasa little fresh, even for that 
place, but I ought to have been there 
the week before, when the storm was 
and when they all went out with their 
winter clothes and rubber boots on to 
see the waves, and the fishermen said 
there hadn’t been anything like it be- 
fore since 1873. But the wind was 
blowing 85 miles an hour right then, 
and that was enough for me. 

‘*The next morning | put on a fresh, 
clean outing suit,*just asif I had ex- 
pected summer weather. It was a beau- 
tiful suit that I bought on purpose to 
wear down there, and Polly said she 
was proud of me, though she was a lit- 
tle afraid I might get pneumonia. Evi- 
dently she was proud of me, or of the 
suit, or something, for all that day she 
just took me around and showed me to 
the other girls I didn’t know another 
soul in the place, so she me al) to 
herself, and it really was worth some- 
thing to see how happy she was when 
she looked at the other girls. 

**You’ll die of modesty some time,’”’ 
said Riggs. ‘‘You ought todo some- 
thing for it.”’ 

“It wasn’t altogether so easy show- 
ing me to the other girls either,’’ Biggs 
went on, ‘‘for the fog was thick enough 
all that day to boil potatoes in, only 
the air didn’t suggest boiling at all 
But Polly said that this weather was 
unusual. She had been here two sum- 
mers before, and sometimes it was al- 
most warm. She thought that so much 
cold was a sure sign that it was going 
to be warm soon. It was foggy all the 
next day, too, and for that night a 
moonlight sail was announced. They 
called it a sail, though it was to be ona 
steamboat. When I saw the advertise- 
ments and saw the fog, | was inclined 
to make light of it, but 1 soon found 
that it was a serious matter, for it ap- 
peared that they were going to have it 
regardless of the weather, and Polly 
was bent on going and on taking me 
with her. 

“I told her I would much rather sit 
on the piazza with her alone and telk 
about the days when we used to make 
mud pies together, or some other pleas- 
ant subject. She said that the disparity 
in our ages was too great for us ever to 
have made mud pies together, and she 
didn’t remember anything about it, but 
it was not too great for us to goona 
moonlight sail together. I spoke about 
the fog, and she said that it was likely 
to clear up any minute. 

‘*I remember that the last time I had 
seen the moon, before I left New York, 
it was past the full I looked the mut- 
ter up and found that it would not rise 
that night till after 10 o’clock. Polly 
said that the party would probably stay 
outa good deal later than that, so it 
would be all right, and anyway a moon 
was of no great consequence on a moon- 
light sail. 1 found at last that she 
simply regarded that moonlight sail 
as an especially convenient occasion 
to dangle me before the other girls 
some more It appears that where 
there are a lot of girls on a moonlight 
sail men are regarded as uncommonly 
desirable. I didn’t know anything about 
it before, but Polly let me into the se- 
cret. 

“Well, we went. We had not much 
more than started when I overheard the 
captain saying to the purser: ‘We can’t 
do anything tonight. Wait till we have 
been out 15 minutes and then go around 
and take up the tickets, and we'll go 
back.’ Oh, they’re a nice, honest lot, 
these hardy, seafaring people!’’ 

“Why didn’t you make a row about 
it,’ said Riggs, ‘‘if you heard him say 
a thing like that?’’ 

‘*Make a row about it? Why, I would 
have given $5 to get back, if it had Leen 
necessary, instead of the 50 cents they 
asked. But it was not to be. That bay 
is as full of islands as a shad roe—shut 
up; you know what I mean—and we 
zigzagged about among them. As we 
were creeping around the end of one of 
them Polly asked me what that man up 
forward was looking for. I thought he 
must be watching for a buoy that 
marked the point that the boat must go 
around in passing the island. Polly said 
that she had often wondered why they 
didn’t have those buoys placed nearer 
to the shore, where it would be easier 
to go around them. Just as she had 
wondered that there was a bump and a 
terrible grinding noise and the boat 
stopped. Her question was answered, 
and we were stuck fast on the rocks 
just inside the buoy. 

‘*Well, then there was a row. Chil- 
dren screamed, women fainted and men 
put an life preservers—on themselves 
usually, not the women. Polly wasn’t 
frightened a bit. She just sat close to 
me and gloated over the other girls.’’ 

““And what did youdo? You were 
just as brave as she, I suppose.’’ 

‘*Brave! What was there to be brave 
about? The boat was fast on the bottom. 
She couldn’t have sunk any farther if 
she had been a sieve, and she probably 
didn’t draw more than five feet of wa- 





ter, s even if we had fallen overboard 
we should only have had to stand up 
and our head# would have been out of 
water. I don’t claim any great bravery, 
but I’m not a fool. Neither is Polly. It 
doesn’t run in the family.”’ 

“Oh, I don’t know!”’ 

‘*Well, we stuck there for an hotr 
and a half, till the tide rose and took 
us off, and Polly gloated. Then they 
took us ashore, and we walked back to 
the hotel, and Polly was the only con- 
tented person in the crowd. I suggested 
that we were pretty full of fog and need- 
ed something to warm us up. Polly 
suggested tea. I said that a hot scotch 
would suit me better, and Polly nearly 
fainted. She said that this was a no li- 
cense town, and there probably wasn’t 
such a thing asa hot scotch this side 
of Boston, and I couldn’t get it even if 
I was there because it was after 9 
o’clock. It was then that I thought of 
New York. The next morning, as socn 
as the telegraph office opened, I sent a 
dispatch to you.”’ 

‘“*What! That crazy dispatch that you 
sent to me, asking me to telegraph it 
back to you, signing ‘M. D.’ after my 
name?”’ 

‘*Yes, and then I told Polly that my 
doctor had telegraphed to me that the 
air of that place was too bracing for 
me and that I must come back, and I 
showed her your dispatch to prove it. 
Then 1 packed my outing suit and 
came. ”’ 

‘It appears to me,’’ said Riggs, ‘‘that 
your cousin Polly is a good deal more 
devoted to you than you are to her.”’ 

‘‘No,”’ said Biggs hesitatingly. ‘I 
don’t think so. If I had been one of 20 
men, and she the only girl in the place, 
it is likely that the rest of the condi- 
tions would have been reversed too. ’’— 
New York Tribune. 


The Helpless Lord Chanceller. 


The responsible office of chairman 
or president of a legislative body is one 
that generally carries with it both pow- 
ers and privileges. There are, however, 
exceptions to the rule. In the British 
house of lords it is not the lord chancel- 
lor but the whole house that is addressed 
as ‘‘ My lords.”’ 

The speaker is the sole judge of all 
questions of order in the house of com- 
mons. In the house of lords such mat- 
ters, when there is a conflict of opinion, 
are decided by the whole house and not 
by the lord chancellor. 

If several members of the house of 
commons rise simultaneous!y to take 
part in a debate, the speaker decides 
who shall speak first, but if two or 
more peers rise together in the house of 
lords the lord chancellor cannot decide 
who shall first be heard. It is the voice 
of the house that determines. 

Happily etiquette is so strong in the 
gilded chamber that it rarely happens 
when the house by cries expresses its 
desire to hear one ef the contending 
peers that the others do not give way. 
But some years ago there was a notable 
scene over the question whether a peer 
who had risen from the front Tory 
bench should be heard in preference to 
a peer who had risen from the front 
Liberal bench. 

Neither noble lord would give way, 
and to bring the curious situation to an 
end Earl Granville moved that the Lib- 
eral peer be heard. The house divided on 
the question and decided by a big ma- 
jority that the Tory peer should be 
heard first. 

It is difficult for the average man to 
understand why the lord chancellor 
should not be able to exercise authority 
which is vested in the chairman of 
every public meeting, but there is a 
subtle constitutional point involved in 
this apparently ridiculous procedure. 

All peers are equal as legislators in 
the house of lords. No one of them can 
be vested with authority over the others. 
Therefore, when a point of order is in- 
volved it is the whole house and not 
the lord chancellor that must decide the 
issue. —London Sunday Magazine. 


BILL’S LITTLE GAL. 








Being a man witha wide circle of 
acquaintances, I purposely avoid ac- 
curacy as to dates and localities. It is 
not even necessary to explain how I be- 
came associated with General Surly in 
the management of a big cattle ranch 
He was one of the southern gentlemen 
whose earthly possessions were pretty 
well wiped out by the war, but he did 
not stop to chide fate nor wait for some- 
thing to turn up. He converted his 
available assets into cash and made the 
investment in which I was eventually 
interested. 

Of course the general had a beautiful 
daughter, or I would have nothing 
worth the telling. LIavoid going into 
rhapsodies by simply saying that she 
grew to be a strong, stately and grace- 
ful woman whose physical attractions 
were matured in the outdoor world, 
whose education and accomplishments 
were those that few women have the 
mental grasp to acquire and whose 
heart was as tender as when her little 
girlish voice was raised in angry protest 
against placing the cruel brand upon 
some bleating maverick. I'll not betray 
by how many years I was her senior, 
but I fell in love with her the first time 
I saw her, a little vision of beauty 
astride a burro, riding wildly and with- 
out fear, swinging a miniature lasso, 
her black eyes aglow and her raven hair 
streaming in waves that even the sweep- 
ing wind of the prairie did not 
straighten. 

Though she wasa gentle little mis- 
tress, every one about the place was her 
slave. Ever stoical old Bud Whipley, 
who should have lost every vestige of 
romance in his experience as trapper, 
scout, Indian fighter and cattle man, 
had secretly adopted the little witch in 
his heart, which had come warm and 





true through all these experiences. Like 
many a man who led the rough life of 
the frontier, he idealized a good wom- 
an, and the adoration bestowed by him 
upon Kitty Surly was as devoid of our 
earthly conception of love as though 
she had been an angel. : 

It was after she had been east to 
school and returned to us with all her 
natural beauty enhanced by the refining 
influences and opportunities she had en- 
joyed that old Bud cameto me ‘‘] 
don’t like the way that coyote from the 
Robelda ranch is a-tryin to git inter the 
round up over here,’’ he began. ‘‘Jim 
Bumper’s no sorter feller fur sich a 
woman as our Kitty. I never heerd yet 
where he wiped out a feller critter what 
he didn’t take unbeknownst or to a dis- 
advantage. He’s made big money, but 
he ain’t square, an he’d make it hell cn 
airth fura woman. He’s makin a strong 
play fur to git on the good side of the 
gineral, an I’ve "bout made up my mind 
that I orter to tend to slippin Jim’s 
cinch. Takin chances with critters like 
him is the same as takin chances with 
rattlesnakes. Jist say the word, an I'll 
make Jim Bumper git out o’ here or 
fight, an he won’t fight me fur certain 
reasons as is private till I git ready to 
turn loose. I reckon he’s feelin kinder 
panicky already, fur I give it out all an 
singular to the boys over to the ranch 
that our ,Kitty warn’t agoin to graze 
her pritty face on no range ’ceptin ocr 
own an that any feller what tried rop- 
in her wouldn’ never know jist how it 
happened he was disapp’inted. I don't 
of’en cut loose, but there hain’t none 
o’ the boys is hankerin partickaler to be 
round when I blow up.”’ 

I could see that the veteran was in 
deadly earnest, for his parchmentlike 
face had an unwonted glow of color, 
and in his deep set gray eyes there was 
a glint as ominous as a death warrant. 

“*See here, Bud,’’ I said in a concil- 
iatory tone. ‘‘There are some things 
about this case that I understand better 
than youdo. I’m as determined as any 
man living that Jim Bumper shan’t 
have Kitty Surly. I happen to know 
that she loves another man who would 
try to be worthy of her and who will 
marry her if the general can ever be 
convinced that a big fortune is not es- 
sential to her happiness. Jim’s immense 
wealth, got nobody knows how, dazzles 
the general for a time, but he will nev- 
er ask Kitty to marry against her will, 
and I can see that Jim is losing ground 
every day in the general’s esteem. It is 
all right to let matters take their course, 
and nothing must be done that will 
make her talked about. ”’’ 

But old Bud did not belong to the 
tlass of men who are content to drift. 
The necessity of his life had been to 
plan, plot and anticipate the movements 
of the enemy. But he said nothing, and 
I accepted the matter as at an end for 
the time. 

It was a month before we were 
startled by a very unexpected occur- 
rence. Bud rushed into the room where 
the general and I were transacting 
some business to announce that Jim 
Bumper had kidnaped Kitty and was 
following the old trail tothe nearest 
large city. No time was lost in lamenta- 
tions or inquiry. With a rush forarms 
and horses we were in the chase. For 
hours Bud staid right with us on his 
dilapidated broncho that he always said 
had done nothing more than switch its 
abbreviated tail when struck by light- 
ning some 15 years before. Though Jim 
had one of the best mounts in the whole 
territory the extra weight began to 
tell, and a little after midnight we had 
our quarry in sight. The general was a 


dead shot. Buf never missed unless he; 
wanted to, and I had a craving for, 
vengeance that was only aggravated by) 
a gentler passion. { 

What happened in the next few min- 
utes can only be explained by the story. 
which Bnd afterward told with a series 
of chuckles and an occasional wheezy 
laugh that seemed to expend most of its 
force internally. 

“‘I knowed all the time,’’ he de- 
clared, ‘‘that Jim Bumper wouldn't 
play no square game when the stakes 
was so high, sol c’luded fur to take a 
han myself. I went over an smoked a 
pipe an had aconuncil of war with big 
Bill Planters) Me an Bill uster be 
pardners. He has a mighty likely dar- 
ter, an Jim had been shinin round her, 
lettin on she was ’bout the kind o’ wife 
he was lookin fur. When I tole Bill 
how things was shapin up here to the 
ranch, I had to fairly put hobbles on 
him fur to keep him frum goin right 
over an spongin Jim off the yearth. He 
was mad chin deep, but I showed him 
a fist full o’ trumps. 

“The upshot was we makes a late 
call on Hank Yummers. Both me an 
Bill has saved Hank’s scalp num’rous 
times, an he’d try fur to stan off satan 
himself if we'd intermate we wanted it. 
Nex’ day Hank hires out to Jim Bump- 
er, an it hain’t long till them two is 
thicker than two brothers. Hank never 
mentions no gal by name, but he allus 
says she was the sweetest critter what 
ever picked posies from the parary, an 
why didn’t Jim jist rope her on the 
sly, run her off an marry her. A game 
man could do it, an there’d be no trou- 
ble squarin up with the ole man arter- 
ward. 

“Jim gits up his sand an agrees, 
Hank guaranteein to give the gal some 
sleepin medicine an have her in a ham- 
mock back o’ the gin’ral’s house, but 
there mus’ be no brace game. Jim mus’ 
marry the gal soon’s he could git to a 
parson or a squire, or he must settle 
with Hank. If he done square, Hank 
would stan by him ‘gainsta whole army 
o’ rustlers, if it kim to that kind o’ a 
show down. 

‘*When this ’greement was all made, 











SIGK HEADACHE 


Positively cured by these 
Little Pills, 

They also relieve Distress from Dyspepsia, 
Indigestion and Too Hearty Eating. A per- 
fect remedy for Dizziness, Nausea, Drowsi- 
ness, Bad Taste in the Mouth, Coated Tongue 
Pain in the Side, TORPID LIVER. They 
Regulate the Bowels. Purely Vegetable. 
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AN OPEN 


LETTER 


To MOTHERS. 


WE ARE ASSERTING IN THE COURTS OUR RIGHT TO THE 
EXCLUSIVE USE OF THE WORD “CASTORIA.” AND 
“PITCHER’S CASTORIA,” AS OUR TRADE MARK, 


I, DR. SAMUEL PITCHER, 


of Hyannis, Massachusetts. 


was the originator of “PITCHER’S CASTORIA,” the sane 


that has borne and does now 


bear the fac-simile signature of Z 


Olt eve} y 
wrapper. 


CZ 


This is the original “ PITCHER’S CASTORIA,” which has been 
used in the homes of the Mothers of America for over thirty 


years. 


LOOK CAREFULLY at the wrapper and see that it is 
the kind you have always bought 


on the 





and has the signature of LAY, Leave wrap- 


per. 


No one has authority from me to use my name ex- 


cept The Centaur Company of which Chas. H. Fletcher is 


President. 
March 8, 1897. 
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«.D, 


Do Not Be Deceived. 


Do not endanger the life of your child by accepting 
a cheap substitute which some druggist may offer 
(because he makes a few more pennies on it), the in. 
gredients of which even he does not know. 


“The Kind You Have Always 


Bought” 


BEARS THE FAC-SIMILE SIGNATURE OF 
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e 
Insist on Having 


The Kind That Never Failed You. 


THE CENTAUR COMPANY, TT MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 





Hank gallops over an tells me an Bill, 
an we tells him fer to go ahead an have 
Jim run off the prize. One o’ us would 
be at the round up.”’ 

When the pursuing party came with- 
in easy range of Jim Bumper, we saw 
there were two horsemen instead of one. 
When the general’s voice rang out a 
‘*Halt!’’ one of the men faced his horse 
toward us and threw up his hands. Jim 
swung himself in the saddle, laid the 
girl tenderly by the side of the trail 
and struck the spurs into his panting 
horse. The general fired, but Jim 
plunged ahead. I took careful aim and 
pulled, but a shout of defiance from Jim 
was the only result, for we were using 
blank cartridges without knowing it. 
Then old Bud’s long rifle gave forth its 
whiplike report, amd the retreating 
horse went down, while his rider pitch- 
ed headlong to the ground. It was with 
the greatest difficulty that we prevent- 
ed the general from doing some more 
shooting, especially when he discovered 
that Jim’s companion was Hank, whom 
the general had done many a favor. 

‘*Durn me, if this hain’t Bill Plant- 
ers’ gal!’’ shouted Bud as he knelt by 
the side of the trail. 

‘Course it is,’’ snorted Hank. 
‘*That’s her, an they won’t be none of 
you gents walkin round tomorrer what 
says it hain’t her. Jim Bumper wanted 
her fur his wife, an she wanted him, 
an I ’greed to see ’em through. When I 
gins my word, there hain’t nothin less 
’an a bullet goin to make me out a liar. 
There’s goin fur to be a weddin or a 
few ’ristocratic funerals. ’’ 

When Jim discovered that he had 
really carried off the wrong woman, he 
began to bluster, swear and deny, but 
when he felt Hanks’ gun at one ear and 
old Bud’s at the other, while the latter 
told that ‘‘me nor Hank won’t see no 
shame put ’pon a darter o’ Bill Plant- 
ers, as has allus been our pard,’’ he 
wilted, went meekly back with us and 
sat down to breakfast a married man. 
And a charming little wife she that 
was Miss Planters made him. Indeed, 
as old Bud put it, ‘‘she jist coaxed all 
that sneakin meanness out o’ Jim an 
made him "bout as decent a critter as 
you gen’rally see in double harness. ’’ 

When Kitty and 1 were married, Mr. 
and Mrs. Jim were both at the wedding, 
and for the first time since the *‘kid- 
naping’’ he had a talk with Bud 
‘*Old fellow,’ he said, ‘‘you rung ina 
cold deck on me, but I was a winner 
after all and there’s no grudge. I git 
even with big Bill by calling him 
grandpa now, and Hank don’t find time 
todo much but roll around with the 
baby. ’’—Detroit Free Press. 





The Way to Teach. 

Any method which is productive of 
lasting and beneficial results is a good 
method. ‘‘Reasoning,’’ says Locke, ‘‘is 
the faculty of deducing unknown truths 
from principles already familiar.’’ 

The principal difficulty with teachers 
today is the same as Horace Mann 
pointed out years ago, “We do too much 
telling and too little teaching.’’ Pro- 
fessor Dewey says of present day meth- 
ods, ‘‘They succeed in crushing out all 
spontaneous interest in the subject it- 
self even if they do not all but destroy a 
capacity for it.’ 

It is this spontaneous interest that 
must be awakened and kept alive. The 
teacher must be spontaneous, enthu- 
siastic, very much alive. Such a teacher 
never uses a textbook during a recita- 
tion, is ready and apt in his illustra- 
tions, pleasing in manner of presenta- 
tion, able to present the same thing in 
different ways, never resorts to sarcasm 
as a means of correction or to cover up 
his own lack of information, gets his 
class where the members are not afraid 
to try, sits little during recitation, pos- 
sibly not at all, censures sparingly, 
praises much. But this kind of teach- 
ing takes time for careful preparation, 
and much hard work is required.— 
Journal of Pedagogy. 





For a Sty In the Eye. 

When you feel that pricking pain 
and see the fatal little spot of red on 
the eyelid which surely foretells the 
toming of a sty, put into a small bag a 
teaspoonful of blackstea, on which pour 
enough boiling water to moisten. As 
socn as cool enough put it on the eye 
and let it remain until morning. Phe 
sty will in all probability be gone. If 
not, one more application will be cer- 
tain to remove it.—Good Housekeeping. 





Good Looks Go a Great Way. 
**Miss Highsee is a beautiful singer, 
isn’t she?’’ 
‘*Very. That was what made her 





Smail Price. 


singing so endurable.’’—Washington 
Times. 





ENGLISH LAWYERS. 


The Small Fees That Are Received by the 
London Barristers. 

A barrister’s fees are small, and they 
are always paid in advance, and thy 
sum is recorded under the title of th: 
brief. A friend who has a large practic: 
showed me his feebook yesterday. 
largest item was 88 guineas, which 
less than $200. The average was about 
#50. Fees are regulated by the benchers 
of the inn according to the service per 
formed, and no contingent fees are ; 
lowed. A _ barrister may accept a casi 
for nothing or return the fee in cases of 
charity, but he cannot without violat 
ing his oath, directly or indirectly, « 
cept any greater compensation for a 
legal service than is allowed in th 
regular schedule fixed by the beuchers 
of his inn. If he does so, he is debarred 
from practice. 

It is a common custom in America 
for a lawyer to undertake a suit for tly 
recovery of Jjamages or a claim of 
kind with a contract that he shal] 
ceive acertain percentage of the amount 
of money recovered. In England such 
an act would be considered disreputa 
ble, and any barrister found guilty 
would be expelled from hisinn. 1! 
fees are regulated by the amount 
time and labor required, and not by th: 
amount of money involved. A barrister 
may receive a fee of $250 in a case in 
volving only $500, and he may receiv: 
a fee of $25 in a case involving $1, 00, 
000. 

All legal business originates with 
licitors. They bring to the barrister’s 
office a case all prepared after certain 
forms and written in manuscript. The 
British courts do not permit typewrt 
ing. The solicitor requests the barrister 
to undertake the case, and the fee is 
marked plainly upon the brief. If thx 
barrister does not care to undertake t!) 
labor for the amount of money allowed 
or for any other reason, he advises 1) 
solicitor to go elsewhere. If he accepts 
the responsibility, the solicitor leays 
the amount of the fee in coin with t! 
brief, so that the barrister has his | 
in advance. This is the almost invaria 
ble custom. The only exceptions are in 
cases of close friendship between | 
solicitors and barristers and where ther 
is a large amount of litigation 
which both are involved. Then it 
customary for the barrister to mak« 
his bill at the end of the month or 
end of the quarter, but the fee in « 
case must nevertheless be written uj} 
the brief and recorded in the box 
the court. 

It is customary, also, for the soli 
to leave a fee for the barrister’s « 
at the same time, which must be a 
tain percentage of that paid to tly 
rister. When you dine at a_ hote! 
restaurant in England, it is custo 
to tip the waiter an amount equa 
per cent of your bill for the sam: 
son. The waiter receives no con} 
tion from his employer, nor dov- 
barrister’s clerk, His pay comes « 
ly from the clients, and if his | 
pal has no clients he gets no pes 
the other hand, if bis principa 
very large and profitable pra:' 
fees are enormous. They say that ! 
clerk of Si: Charles Russell lives 2 
handsome villa down in the subur! 
driven to and from his office in a bro 
am and hires a box at the opera for ' 
season.—Chicago Record. 
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Marie Antoinette’s Books. 

The unhappy Queen Marie Antoin 
possessed an important library of 4, : 
volumes, consisting of plays and ! 
mances, little books a la mode, | 
works of Pascal, Bossuet, Fenelo! 
Bourdaloue, Massillon, Boileau, (0! 
seau, Corneille, Moliere, Voltaire «#) 
many others. She loved music passion 
ately and had a large collection ©! 
operas in 89 numbers. The binding 
were by Blaizot and were uniform '! 
red morocco, with the arms of Fra! 
and Austria stamped upon them. ‘1! 
execution of the work was poor, #! 
the decadence in the art of binding ev! 
dent. The glories of the art of Padeiou! 
and the Deromes had passed away, ©! 
the revolution effectually killed wha! 
ever knowledge remained of the ancien! 
tkill of the bookbinders. Half a century 
later saw its revival in France, and 
art bas since flourished both there and 0» 
English soil.—Gentleman’s Magazin: 
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Couldn’t Foo] Mamma. 

Mrs. Younglove—Oh, 1 am sure that 
my husband has never told me 4 lie in 
hie life. ; 

Her Mother—My poor child! You 


are married to a bypnotist.—Cleveland 
Leader. 
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| Horse Department, 











A daughter of Brown Rolfe, formerly 
Brilliant, has recently taken a record of 
2.2914. There is no reason why colts by 
this horse should not be as fast as those 
by Nelson. 








Judges in the show ring should be 
more critical in the matter of size. 
When three year old stallions are shown, 
no larger than good sized yearlings, rib- | *" 
bons should be withheld. | pint, 


ammonia, one ou 
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| bowels should be 





Judged by the applause given the 
drivers in the Ladies’ race at the fairs, it 
will be but a short time before the grand 
stand will be given up to dress coats, 
while the ladies will take seats on the 
pikes. Great is reform. 


jection of warm s 
tions to the belly a 


mustard and wat 
| prove beneticial. 

sulphate of mor} 
|syringe beneath t 
neck brings relief 
colic, if there is re 
affected 
| should be immedi: 


Those Maine ladies who are making 
such a drive in the Ladies’ races on our 
tracks, are in demand elsewhere. Col. 
Morrill has already booked engagements 
for Mystic, Rigby, Brockton, Rochester, 
and several other large meetings. Male 
drivers are nowhere after this. 
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three horse the better for all concerned, | os 


| done 





cope aa: A writer in the 
A horse was lately shown in the ring | following in rega 
at one of our fairs, for a prize, by a/| ment of foals: 
breeder who claims skill and knowledge, “T have no regul: 
yet to cover the defect of lameness one | are so many differe 
leg had been treated to a liberal dose of | generally speaking 
ether to allay pain. This may be skill|from four to five 
but it looks like fraud. than five months I 
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ENGLISH LAWYERS. 


The Small Fees That Are Received by the 
London Barristers. 

A barrister’s fees are small, and they 
are always paid in advance, and the 
sum is recorded under the title of the 
brief. A friend who has a large practice 
showed me his feebook yesterday. The 
largest item was 88 guineas, which is 
less than $200. The average was about 
$50. Fees are regulated by the benchers 
of the inn according to the service per- 
formed, and no contingent fees are a:- 
lowed. A barrister may accept a case 
for nothing or return the fee in cases of 
charity, but he cannot without violat- 
ing his oath, directly or indirectly, ac 
cept any greater compensation for a 
legal service than is allowed in the 
regular schedule fixed by the benchers 
of his inn. If he does so, he is debarred 
from practice. 

It is a common custom in America 
for a lawyer to undertake a suit for the 
recovery of damages or a claim of any 
kind with a contract that he shall re 
ceive acertain percentage of the amount 
of money recovered. In England such 
an act would be considered disreputa- 
ble, and any barrister found guilty 
would be expelled from hisinn. Th: 
fees are regulated by the amount of 
time and labor required, and not by the 
amount of money involved. A barrister 
may receive a fee of $250 in a case in 
volving only $500, and he may receive 
a fee of $25 in a case involving $1, 000, 
000. 

All legal business originates with so- 
licitors. They bring to the barrister’s 
office a case all prepared after certain 
forms and written in manuscript. The 
British courts do not permit typewrit- 
ing. The solicitor requests the barrister 
to undertake the case, and the fee is 
marked plainly upon the brief. If the 
barrister does not care to undertake the 
labor for the amount of money allowed 
or for any other reason, he advises the 
solicitor to go elsewhere. If he accepts 
the responsibility, the solicitor leaves 
the amount of the fee in coin with the 
brief, so that the barrister has his pay 
in advance. This is the almost invaria- 
ble custom. The only exceptions are in 
cases of close friendship between th« 
solicitors and barristers and where ther: 
is a large amount of litigation 1» 
which both are involved. Then it 1s 
customary for the barrister to make up 
his bill at the end of the month or the 
end of the quarter, but the fee in each 
case must nevertheless be written upov 
the brief and recorded in the books ©! 
the court. 

It is customary, also, for the solicitor 
to leave a fee for the barrister’s clerk 
at the same time, which must be a cer- 
tain percentage of that paid to the bar- 
rister. When you dine at a hotel or @ 
restaurant in England, it is customary 
to tip the waiter an amount equal to © 
per cent of your bill for the same rei- 
son. The waiter receives no compels 
tion from his employer, nor does the 
barrister’s clerk. His pay comes entire- 
ly from the clients, and if his prive! 
pal has no clients he gets no pay. U2 
the other hand, if bis principal has a 
very large and profitable practice his 
fees are enormous. They say that the 
clerk of Siz Charles Russell lives in 4 
handsome villa down in the suburbs, 35 
driven to and from his office in a brough- 
am and hires a box at the opera for the 
season. —Chicago Record. 





Marie Antoinette’s Books. 

The unhappy Queen Marie Antoinette 
possessed an important library of 4, ¢ 712 
volumes, consisting of plays and 10- 
mances, little books a la mode, the 
works of Pascal, Bossuet, Fenelon, 
Bourdaloue, Massillon, Boileau, Cous- 
seau, Corneille, Moliere, Voltaire and 
many others. She loved music passion- 
ately and had a large collection of 
operas in 89 numbers. The bindings 
were by Blaizot and were uniform in 
red morocco, with the arms of France 
and Austria stamped upon them. The 
execution of the work was poor, and 
the decadence in the art of binding ev! 
dent. The glories of the art of Padeloup 
and the Deromes had passed away, and 
the revolution effectually killed what- 
ever knowledge remained of the anc jent 
rkill of the bookbinders. Half a century 
later saw its revival in France, and thc 
art has since flourished both there and oP 
English soil. —Gentleman’s Magazine. 





Couldn’t Fool Mamma. 

Mrs. Younglove—Oh, I am sure that 
my husband has never told me a lie in 
hie life. 

Her Mother—My poor child! or 
are married to a hypnotist. —Clevelap 


Leader. 
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Horse Department, 


a daughter of Brown Rolfe, formerly 
Brilliant, has recently taken a record of 
4. There is no reason why colts by 
this horse should not be as fast as those 
by Nelson. 
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Judges in the show ring should be 
more critical in the matter of size. 
When three year old stallions are shown, 
no larger than good sized yearlings, rib- 
bons should be withheld. 





Judged by the applause given the 
drivers in the Ladies’ race at the fairs, it 
will be but ashort time before the grand 
stand will be given up to dress coats, 
while the ladies will take seats on the 
pikes. Great is reform. 





Those Maine ladies who are making 
such a drive in the Ladies’ races on our 
tracks, are in demand elsewhere. Col. 
Morrill has already booked engagements 
for Mystic, Rigby, Brockton, Rochester, 
and several other large meetings. Male 
drivers are nowhere after this. 





Owners of small sized stallions may as 
well retire from the field unless, in 
breeding, their get is of larger build. 
Speed without size will have a limited 
field in the future, and the sooner breed- 
ers start right and reach after the fifteen 
three horse the better for all concerned. 





A horse was lately shown in the ring 
at one of our fairs, for a prize, bya 
breeder who claims skill and knowledge, 
yet to cover the defect of lameness one 
leg had been treated to a liberal dose of 
ether to allay pain. This may be skill 
but it looks like fraud. 





The trotters of twenty years ago can 
not be compared with the trotters of 
to-day. It is the speed thatkills. After 
a clock strikes twelve it strikes one, 
Properly wound up the machinery goes 
on in its daily round, but living flesh, 
bones, muscles, tendons and nerves can 
not be wound up except by the key of 
nature, and that key generally does all 
its winding up at the start and gradually 
the frame runs down. 





The size of a horse at maturity depends 
much more largely upon feed and care 
than many seem to realize. Men who 
feed liberally, but judiciously, and give 
their animals proper care, may raise 
larger horses from medium-sized sires 
than others who use large sires and 
dams, but do not feed liberally, are care- 
less about watering regularly during the 
winter or when the animals are kept in 
the stable, and fail to provide them with 
comfortable quarters, including a good 
bed to lie upon nights. It is steady 
growth from the first which counts at 
the end, and there is no room to recover 
lost ground. 





A writer in an exchange has the fol- 
lowing good word for Maine horses: 

“T recently made a tour through 
Maine, but that is for the most part 
another story. There the horse business 
appears to be in the ascendant. I think 
I never saw so much genuine pluck and 
perseverance displayed by any body of 
men as have been shown by the horse- 
men of Danforth. On a flat, right in the 
woods, at the point where broke the 
apron string of the rock sower, they 
have carved a half-mile track and built a 
large and neatly appointed grand stand, 
which is finished with clapboards and 
painted. The basement has a row of 
windows its entire length, is well floored 
and beats “‘the sidewalks of New York,” 
all hollow as a place for “tripping the 
light fantastic.”” It almost scares a con- 
servative person like me to think of the 
thousands the whole thing must have 
cost. 

A farmer came into the show ring at 
the Syracuse (New York) Fair with a 
pair of rough-looking, long-tailed horses 
hooked tandem to a shabby road wagon. 
The judges declined to give him any- 
thing, and then he came out in the four- 
in-hand class with four horses with long 
tails in front of the same shabby top 
road wagon. Again he was promptly 
turned down, and on asking for an ex- 
planation he was informed tbat he was 
ruled out on appointments and lack of 
merit. He finally begged for a ribbon to 
take home with him to show to his peo- 
ple, but this poor consolation was de- 
nied him. The lesson was somewhat 
bitter, but it will do him good. The 
next time he attempts to show tandem 
or four-in-hand he will have his horses 
in good shape and hooked to the right 
kind of vehicle. When a State Fair 
ceases to be an educational institution, 
when it distributes ribbons without re- 
gard to merit, itis time to wind it up. 
At Syracuse entertainment was com- 
bined with instruction, and the people 
returned to their homes with light hearts 
and broader views of life. Itis soin 
Maine, and not until men learn that an 
apology for bringiug colts from the 
pasture to the show ring will not be ac- 
cepted in place of merit, will this bad 
Practice cease. Stock must be fitted in 
order to show to advantage. 





HORSE COLIC. 


The American Farmer’s horse book 
classifies colic in its two stages as cramp 
colic and wind colic, the latter often 
being an outgrowth of the former, by 
the evolution of gases from the undi- 
gested food. To relieve the cramps is 
the only object sought in the treatment 
of the former. The medicine combines 
an anti-spasmodic drug with a laxative. 
The two following formule are given: 
either may be used in one dose, and the 
dose repeated in half an hour, if thought 
hecessary: First, tincture of opium, one 
ounce; sulphuric ether, one ounce; water 
*roil, one pint. After recovery these 
thould be followed by a purgative pill 
made thus: Powdered aloes, one-half 
Sunce; calomel, one drachm; vaseline, 
lard or water sufficient to mix. 

Overloading the stomach with coarse 
°r otherwise unsuitable food is. quite 
liable to result in wind colic. The 
horse’s proportion to fodder is required 
by the cow, and its feed should be ac- 
‘ordingly concentrated; much more 
grain in stomach is small compared with 
that of one than the other. Another 
‘ource of colic is giving a horse freely of 
Water just after eating grain, by which 
"uch ofthe feed is washed out of the 





stomach in an undigested state and fer- 
ments in the intestines. The treatment 
for wind colic, in addition to relieving 
the spasm, neutralizes the gases. Two 
formule are also given in this case, to 
be repeated, as before, when necessary, 
each constituting one dose. 

First, one ounce each of tincture of 
opium and oil of turpentine; linseed oil, 
one pint; mix. Second, extract of bella- 
donna, one drachm; aromatic spirits of 
ammonia, one ounce; linseed oil, one 
pint. Using a funnel and hose, the 
bowels should be washed out by an in- 
jection of warm soapsuds. Hot applica- 
tions to the belly of flannel, rubbing with 
mustard and water or turpentine may 
prove beneficial. Three to five grains of 
sulphate of morphia injected with a 
syringe beneath the loose skin of the 
neck brings relief. Worms may cause 
colic, if there is reason to believe that a 
horse is affected with worms, and it 
should be immediately treated for their 
destruction. Careful preventive meas- 
ures and prompt applications of effec- 
tive remedies are the most that can be 
done for animals subject to colic. It 
would seem that constitutionally the 
parts affected are so sensitive as to re- 
spond painfully to the slightest unusual 
friction brought to bear upon them. 





HANDLING AND WEANING FOALS. 


A writer in the Gazette furnishes the 
following in regard to care and treat- 
ment of foals: 

“T have no regular age or time as there 
are so many different circumstances, but 
generally speaking the best time is at 
from four to five months old. Later 
than five months I think is a damage to 
the mare and of no benefit to the colt, 
provided the colt has been taught to eat 
grain at an early age, which should be at 
about four weeks old, They will then 
begin to take afew oats or light wheat 
middlings, and from that time on should 
have a small ration at least once a day 
and the quantity increased as the colts 
will eat. 

If the mare is doing farm work, asa 
great number of the brood mares do (and 
I see no harm to either mare or foal if a 
reasonable amount of judgment is used), 
then the foal should always be left in a 
box-stall or some good place in the barn 
away from the flies with some grain to 
eat and some good hay and some clean 
water, so that it can get a drink when 
thirsty. At noon or night when the 
mare comes in—or oftener if the foal is 
under four weeks—it is a good plan to 
milk a little from the bag before the colt 
is allowed tonurse. They should always 
have the freedom of a good pasture at 
night and at all times when the dam is 
not at work, as the foals must havea 
place to take exercise, which they will 
do in running and playing much better 
than when obliged to follow the mare all 
day over soft ground or on the hard 
road, as they do manytimes. I find that 
when mares are running in good pasture 
there is no objection to a small grain 
ration at least once a day, but rather it 
is of much benefit to both foal and dam; 
then the foal learns to eat with the mare 
and watches for it as much as the older 
horses. This grain ration is especially 
beneficial when the grain contains a 
great amount of water. If they do not 
have grain they should have some hay, 
or even corn-fodder or straw is better 
than all grass. 

For all the nourishment that we can 
get the foal to take in the shape of grain 
it draws on the dam for that much less. 
The foal will grow faster and many times 
when six months old, if fed as I men- 
tion, will be as large as others at one 
year if dam and foal are left to shift for 
themselves, many times in poor pasture 
composed mostly of brush, wire grass, 
mosquitoes and flies. When the foals 
have been fed grain there is but very 
little trouble to wean them, as they will 
take to their grain ration more 
readily than when with the mare, and 
after two or three days will have forgot- 
ten their mothers. will be no 
shrinkage, but a steady growth. 

I find the best way is to separate the 
mare and colt so completely that they 
cannot see or hear each other. Watch 
the mare for afew days, and if her udder 
gets too full and is liable to cake or be- 
come inflamed, milk it out once, or in 
heavy milkers twice a day. I speak of 
these little things in the care of foals and 
their dams as the treatment all through 
the colt’s life up to the time of weaning 
has its influence at that time. And if it 
has been handled and made acquainted 
with its master it will not fret or shy 
whenever they are brought together, and 
will be more like the colts that are raised 
in La Perche district of France, where 
the children and colts on the farm play 
in the same front yard. If farmers and 
breeders will pay more attention to the 
feeding and care of the colts for the first 
two years, and especially from birth, 
there would be less complaint about the 
poor prices of horses, as there would be 
less poor ones put on the market. Good 
stock in good shape always brings a fair 
price. The farmer that starves his stock 
of all kinds, and especially horses, al- 
ways has scrubs to sell. 

I often think of a bunch of yearling 
colts that a farmer was taking great 
pleasure in showing—and I think they 
were the finest lot I eversaw. When 
asked how he raised such colts he re- 
plied that they were sired by a good 
pure-bred Percheron stallion out of com- 
mon grade mares, but that they never 
knew what it was to be hungry or lack 
fora place to exercise. It is hard to 
grow good horses without good breed- 
ing; still harder to grow good ones—even 
if well bred—without good feeding; but 
combine the two—good breeding and 
good feeding—and there is no country in 
the world that can excel us; and Iam 
not certain but what we can and do stand 
ahead of all others, as some of our draft- 
ers that have been exported are taking the 
highest honors at the greatest shows of 
the world. As to our American trotters, 
there is nothing to compare with them.” 


The latest Paris device for filling out 
slender figures consists of ruffles about 
three inches wide, made of ribbon, mus- 


even 


There 








Poultry Department. 


In marketing poultry, grade the lots 
and keep entirely separate. Dealers will 
not grade for you, and the poorest bird 
fixes the value of the whole. Don’t ex- 
pect dealers to do your work for you or 
to pay for what they do not get. If you 
have good stock, box by itself and keep 
the poorer birds out. It pays to be 
methodical in these matters as in others. 








W. B. Atherton in the Stock Breeder, 
rates the poultry at Lewiston as follows: 
“One of the best displays of poultry 
ever seen at the Maine State Fair was 
made at Lewiston last week, and it 
shows that the Maine breeders are mak- 
ing great improvement on this line. 
Both the upper and lower floors of the 
large building were filled with coops.”’ 


Chickens sell in the market at as high 
a figure, compared with beef and mut- 
ton, as ordinarily, if they are in good 
shape and condition. Fancy fowls for 
breeders command as high figures as 
heretofore, whenever first-class speci- 
mens change hands. And every one 
who can turn out a better trio or two 
this fall than can his neighbor, will find 
a ready market for them at even the ad- 
vanced prices. 


When using whitewash apply it as hot 
as itcan be applied, and have it thick so 
as to cover the cracks as much as pos- 
sible. Whitewash will destroy lice if 
put on the walls properly, but the thin, 
watery whitewash does but little service. 
In addition to its advantages in destroy- 
ing lice, it also makes the interior of the 
poultry house light and cheerful, as well 
as destroying germs of disease. A gill 
of crude carbolic acid to every gallon of 
whitewash will render it more efficient 
as a disinfectant. 


The idea that a man can keep a mixed 
lot of birds and have uniform chicks to 
send to market, is all a mistake. There 
must be system in breeding, for quality 
to be expected. An occasional good 
chick does not settle the question, hence 
the value of pure bred stock. No man 
can hope to-day to hold the top of the 
market who is not all the while weeding 
his flocks and breeding from the best pure 
broods obtainable. Whether high grade 
or pure bred hens, the weeding process 
must be the same to prevent deteriora- 
tion, for with this goes inferiority and 
inequality. Select the best birds and 
more eggs and choicer poultry will be 
the result, but select always from the 
standard of utility, not arbitrary fancy 
makings. 


How many poultrymen can pick out a 
good laying hen from a strange flock? 
Not many can do it; yet it can easily be 
done after a short study of make-up and 
characteristics. There goes a hen with 
a thick neck, large head, illshaped, 
walks listlessly about seemingly with no 
intention or purpose in view. She 
doesn’t care toscratch, but hangs around 
the hen house, evidently waiting for her 
next feed. She gets up late in the morn- 
ing, and goes to bed early in the even- 
ing. That hen may be put down as a 
very poor layer. The eggs of some of 
the other hens go to help pay her keep. 
Here comes another hen. She walks 
briskly, and there is an elasticity in her 
movements that denotes she has some- 
thing in view. She is neat and natty in 
appearance, small head, with a slim 
neck, nicely arched or curved. She 
forages and scratches all day long, and 
may be too busy to come to her evening 
meal, Sheis atthe door in the morn- 
ing waiting to be let out. She snatches 
afew mouthfuls of feed, and is off to 
the meadow looking for insects. Before 
she gets out in the morning she general- 
ly deposits her daily egg in the nest, or 
returns after a short forage. She is 
neat, clean and tidy, with a brightness 
and a freshness pleasant to the eye. 
That is the hen that pays for her feed 
and gives a good profit all the year 
ruund. The writer has noticed these 
traits since boyhood, and knows that 
they are infallible. By studying these 
traits any man may in a few years, by 
selection, have a fine flock of hens. 





DRESS CHICKENS 

TURKEYS. 

Keep from food 24 hours. Kill by 
bleeding in the mouth or opening the 
veins in the neck; hang by the feet until 
properly bled; pick rapidly before 
feathers set. The head and feet should 
be left on and the intestines and crop 
should not be drawn. For scalding 
poultry, the water should be as near the 
boiling point as possible without actual- 
ly boiling; pick the legs dry before 
scalding; hold by the head and legs and 
immerse and lift up and down three 
times; if the head is immersed it turns 
the color of the comb and gives the eyes 
a shrunken appearance, which leads 
buyers to think the fowl has been sick. 
The feathers and pin feathers should be 
removed immediately, very cleanly and 
without breaking the skin, then ‘‘plump”’ 
by dipping ten seconds in water nearly 
or quite boiling hot, and then immedi- 
ately into cold water, hang in a cool 
place until the animal heat is entirely 
out, it should be entirely cold, but not 
frozen before being packed. Dry picked 
chickens and turkeys sell best, and we 
advise this way of dressing, as they sell 
better to shippers, scalded chickens and 
turkeys generally are sold to the local 
trade. To dry pick chickens and turkeys 
properly the work should be done while 
the bird is bleeding; do not wait and let 
the bodies get cold, dry picking is more 
easily done while the bodies are warm. 
Be careful and do not break and tear the 
skin. Pack in boxes or barrels, boxes 
holding 100 to 200 pounds are preferable, 
and pack snugly; straighten out the 
body and legs so that they will not arrive 
very much bent and twisted out of shape; 
fill the package as full as possible to pre- 
vent shuffling about on the way. Mark 
kind and weight and shipping directions 
neatly and plainly on the cover. Barrels 
answer better for chickens and ducks 
than for turkeys or geese. When con- 
venient avoid putting more than one 
kind in a package. Endeavor to market 
all old and heavy cocks before January 
1st, as after the holidays the demand is 
for small round, fat hen turkeys only, 


How TO AND 





old toms being sold at a discount to can- 
ners. 
To Dress Geese and Ducks. 

For geese and ducks the water for 
scalding should be the same temperature 
as for other kinds of poultry, but it re- 
quires more time for it to penetrate and 
loosen the feathers. It is a good plan 
after scalding to wrap them in a blanket, 
providing they are not left long enough 
to partly cook the flesh. Another 
method, and no doubt the best for 
loosening the feathers, is to steam them, 
and whenever proper facilities are at 
hand, we advise this process. It is poor 
policy to undertake to save the feathers 
dry by picking them alive just before 
the killing, as it causes the skin to be- 
come very much inflamed, and greatly 
injures the sale. Do not pick the feath- 
ers off the head and it is well to leave 
them on the neck, close to the head, for 
a space of two or three inches. The feet 
should not be skinned, nor the bodies 
singed for the purpose of removing any 
down or hair, as the heat from the flame 
will cause them to look oily and bad. 
The process of plumping and cooling is 
the same as with turkeys and chickens. 
There is no kind of poultry harder to 
sellin the market at satisfactory prices 
than poor, slovenly dressed geese and 
ducks, and those who send in such must 
not be disappointed at low prices. No 
poultry of any kind sent to market 
should be drawn. 


A DAUGHTER SAVED. 


The Wonderful Recovery of Miss Hattie 
King. 

Stricken to the Bed and Upon the bay of 
Insanity—She Finds a Remedy When Ho 
Had Almost Fled—The Best Physicians 
Failed to Do Anything for Her. 

(From the Ithacan, Ithaca, N. Y.) 
Miss Hattie King of 94 Aumboldt 
street, Ithaca, N. Y., who was recently 
so ill that little hope was entertained of 
her recovery, has entirely regained her 
health. Her case is one of unusual in- 
terest. Following is substantially the 

language of her stepfather, Chas. M. 

Burnett, corroborated by that of the 

mother, in speaking to a reporter of the 

Ithacan: 








MISS HATTIE KING, 
“Hattieis now seventeen years old. A 
year ago last August she began to com- 
plain of dizziness, which became gradu- 


ally worse. Sbe suffered excessive 
nausea and attacks of vomiting. There 
were days when she could keep little or 
nothing on her stomach. She also was 
troubled with kidney disease. Her 
blood was so thin that the drop or two 
drawn by the prick of a needle was 
almost as colorless as water. She had 
trouble with her heart, and often fainted 
from the slightest exertion, as upon 
rising from bed, or from a chair. 

“Another bad symptom was a cough, 
which was so unremitting that it was 
the general opinion of our friends that 
she was consumptive. She lost flesh 
rapidly. Sometimes she would be con- 
fined to the bed for two or three weeks, 
then be around again, but only to suffer 
a relapse. 





“She was not only a physical wreck, 
but her mind was affected, and at times 
she had no realization of what she was 
doing. We feared, in fact, a complete 
mental overthrow and consequent re- 
moval to an asylum, foralthough we had | 
two of the best physicians in the city, 
and had tried several proprietary medi- 
cines, none benefited her. 

“We had read considerable about Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People, 
and had also heard of some cases where 
they had done good, and we decided to 
give them atrial. We purchased some 
at the drug store of White & Burdick, of 
this city. 

“Hattie began to take the pills in the 
early part of January of this year. Im- 
provement was noticeable after the first 
box had been taken. The first hopeful 
sign that I noticed was that she did not 
complain of headache. The attacks of 
dizziness also began to abate in fre- 
quency, and she ceased tocough. One 
after another the distressing symptoms 
left her. She took, in all, nine boxes 
of the pills. Atthe present time she is 
in perfect health. The alteration in her 
mind and body is almost past belief. 

“[ cannot say enough in praise of Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills, they saved the life 
of our daughter. We have recommended 
the pills to a number of friends, and if 
there is any one else who would like the 
benefit of our experience with this 
remedy, we will gladly answer any in- 
quiries.”’ 

STATE OF NEW YORK, | 
Tompkins County. { 

Charles M. Burnett, being duly sworn, 
says he is the stepfather of Hattie King, 
and resides at No. 94 Humboldt street, 
in the city of Ithaca, and that the fore- 
going is a true report of his statement. 

CHARLES M. BURNETT. 





SS. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me 
May 8th, 1897. 
C. R. Woxicorr, Notary Public, 


fompkins County, N. Y. 

Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale Peo 
ple contain all the elements necessary 
to give new life and richness to the blood 
and restore shattered nerves. They are 
sold in boxes (never in loose form by the 
dozen or hundred) at 50 cents a box, or 
six boxes for $2.50, and may be had of 
all druggists, or directly by mail from 
Dr. Williams’ Medicine Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y 


In and for 





It takes away the romance, even from 
a bill of fare, to dissect its qualities and 
effects too minutely. But science has 
no sentiment, and pursues her investiga- 
tions mercilessly. Prof. Atwater has 
been figuring on the food habits of 
sedentary people in this country, and he 
comes to the not improbable conclusion 
that persons whose work is chiefly men- 
tal and indoors, eat too much, especially 
of fat meats, sugar and starchy foods. 
Doubtless nine out of ten people who 
have enough to eat, eat too much. 





Practice Economy 

In buying medicine as in other mat- 
ters. It is economy to get Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla because there is more medi- 
cinal value in Hood’s Sarsaparilla than 
in any other. Every bottle of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla contains 100 doses and will 
average, taken according to directions, 
to last a month, while others last but a 
fortnight. 


Hood’s pills are the only pills to take 
with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Easy and yet 


| Then I thought of the old motto, 





efficient. 


LAFAYETTE THE COURTIER. 


Stories of the Gallant Frenchman and His 
Second Visit to America. 

Many charming stories have been told 
by old ladies who were in their prime 
when Lafayette made his second visit 
to America of the gallant Frenchman’s 
courtesy. 

On the day of his public reception in 
Virginia he rode in an open carriage 
without his hat, exposed to the rays of 
n brilliant sun, bowing to the crowds 
always ready to greet him. There was 
bome apprehension that sunstroke might 
be the penalty of his politeness, but the 
marquis was an old soldier. Before 
leaving home he had put a damp towel 
into his capacious wig and, protected 
by his helmet, he could indulge his 
French politeness with impunity. 
French and American revolutions and 
Austrian dungeons had taught him the 
art of self preservation. 

The most charming story is of earlier 
date—his visit to the mother of Wasb- 
ington. He found her in the garden, 
raking together dried weeds and sticks, 
preparatory to a bonfire, arrayed in a 
linsey skirt, sack and broad brimmed 
hat tied over the plaited border of her 
cap. 

The hostess met the situation with 
the composure of a duchess. Dropping 
her rake, she took between her bare 
palms the hand the nobleman extended 
as he bowed before her and said: 

‘*Ah, marquis! You have come to see 
ap old woman! I can make you wel- 
come without changing my dress. I am 
glad to see you. I have often heard my 
son George speak of you. Butcome in.”' 

Preceding him into her living room, 
she placed herself opposite him, erect 
as a girl of 18, never touching the tall, 
straight back of her chair, while she 
listened to the praises of her son poured 
forth by the eloquent Frenchman. 

Then she mixed with her own hands 
a cooling drink and offered it to the 
general with a plate of homemade gin- 
ger cakes. The man of the world ac- 
cepted the beverage as simply and grace- 
fully as it was tendered, pronounced it 
delicious and arose to go. Would she 
give him her blessing? 

She looked up to heaven, folded her 
hands and prayed that God would grant 
him ‘‘safety, happiness, prosperity and 
peace. ’’—Youth’s Companion. 


HONESTY THE BEST POLICY. 


If You Are Dead 4 Broke, Own Up Like an 
Honest Man. 

Dead broke is not an accurate term. 
It is relative. A millionaire considers 
himself dead broke when he finds that 
he has only a V in bis pocket. Men of 
less means think they are dead broke 
when they can find but a quarter or a 
half in their pockets. But with the 
mass of people who haven’t very much, 
even when at their best, dead broke 
means that condition in which a map 
finds himself without a nickel in his 
pockets. Pennies don’t cut any ice. 
Even three or four of them won't pay a 
car fare, and when aman hasn’t car 
fare the walk to Cumminsville at mid- 
night seems long—awfully long. 

“That's what ailed me the other 
bight,’’ said a resident of that suburb. 
“I didn’t have a nickel to my name— 
not a nick. So I tried to work the con- 
ductor. When he struck me, I felt in 
my pockets, first one, then the other 
and then looked dazed. 

‘I had a nickel,’ I said, 
me if I know where it is.’ 

***Too thin, old man,’ said the heart- 
less man in blue. ‘You'll have to walk 
a littie just for change as you haven't 
got it.’ Think of a man getting off a 
joke like that. 

*“*I walked, but not far. Tried an- 
other conductor with the same racket. 
Didn’t work. He was heartless also. I 
knew I'd get home if the cars kept com- 
ing, but the last car would be due soon. 
‘Hon- 
ll try it on. 
held up my 
the badge 





‘but blame 


esty is the best policy.’ I’ 
“TI got cn the car and 
head. When the man with 

came along, I said: 


***1’'m dead broke, old man. Let me 
take a sneak home, will you?’ 
‘That worked toa charm. He was 


the best conductor Iever saw. He knew 
I was telling the truth. The others 
thought I was lying, and I was, but not 
in the way they thought. All he said 
was: 

‘All right, old fellow. 
me away though.’ 

‘**Not on your life,’ I said. Then I 
curled up and slept the sleep of the just 
and the righteous. Hereafter I’m going 
to tell the truth, cost what it may.’’— 
Cincinnati Commercial Tribune. 


Don’t give 





Hell and London. 

On the covers of a popular tract I 
find the gquctation, ‘‘Hell is a city 
much like London.’’ If this were so, 
I would cheerfully accept a sentence 


which should doom me to hell and 
would play my part as a citizen to the 
best of my power, for it would be a city 


full of pathos and humor, where much 
that is bad is mingled with all that is 
lovable, where the very fiends who are 
represented as tormenting the lost are 
really engaged in works of mercy and 
brotherly love; a city, above all, where 
justice and straightforwardness and 
manly effort never fail to make their 
influences felt.—‘‘Rich and Poor,’ by 
Mrs. Bosanquet. 





An Intereresting Deed. 

The librarian.of St. Paul’s, London, 
bas in his keeping very many interest- 
ing documents, among others a deed of 
gift from King Ethelbert of a farm in 
Kent, which he made over to St. Paul’s 
at a time when the cathedral was but 
an ipsignificant structure of wood. The 
rent from the land is received to this 


py. 





Laughing cheerfulness throws sun- 
light on all the paths of life.—Richter. 





A single poppy plant has been known 
to produce 32,000 seeds. 


Boat Rowers 
Bicycle Riders 
Baseball Runners 


The great muscle nervine produces an increase of 
b —- —— in the parts, and by its electric energy 
gives them the power to throw off all soreness. 


Johnson's Anodyne Liniment 


I have used = Anodyne Liniment with m 
satisfaction ball players should all use it. . 7 
, after an lively spurt will prevent sore mus- 


cles and ae oints. 
Manager and Captain New York Ball Club. 
“Best xe Pill Made.” 


arsons’ Pills 


liverand bomelcompiainis t ‘hiey expetaltimperiues 


from the blood 
eS oan Price % cts. ; five $1.00. free. 
8. OHRSON 4160-3 Custom House 
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ne T is a significant fact that re- 
DAVIS.CHAMBERS = . 
ranuseroon ==" sponsible dealers sell and re- 
ancuon ters : . ) —Te 
soxsrem } “cima sponsible painters use Pure White 
ATLANTIC . ‘. , 
snamean Lead (see list of genuine brands) 
BROOKLYN | vat. . ; : pe 
eng ‘and Pure Linseed Oil. They 
in know their business. Those who 
SHIPMAN } crienge. | ; a 
— don’t know, try to sell and use 
MISSOURI { . 7 . ss 
sr sean [*** | the “just-as-good mixtures,” “so 
SOUTHERN } ; ; ni i a * 
a called White Lead, a xc. 
MORLEY oe 
aon Cleveland. By us ing National Lead » 
pon acl aot Mass. FREE cai te —_ ——— r ‘read , : 
KENTUCKY ware. vari soauinar = few vn fe ve hey ened d up 1 apr nat n to those 
Louisville. intending to paint, 
National Lead Co., 7 Broadway, Ne ww York. —__ 





The Road Horse Establishment of New England, 


THE 








IDEAL ROAD nee. 





MPORTED French 
Coach Stallions, Ser- 
vice Fee, $50.00 to 

warrant, Gemare, Lo- 
thaire, Captain. 

Size, substance, in- 


telligence, good dis- 
position, and un- 
bounded courage 
guaranteed. Breed 


for a quick market. 
These Colts sell. 


Send for Illustrated 
‘ Catalogue. 








CAPTAIN, 965. 


COME AND SEE ME. 


ELMWOOD FARM, Lewiston Junction, Maine, 


J. S. SANBORN, PROPRIETOR. 





ARRESTED FOR COUNTERFEITING. 


Peculiar Crimes Which Attack the Public 
Health and Pocketbook. 

Isaac Platte and Otto Doerlam are at 
present held to bail at Chicago, IIl., in 
the unusually high sum of $10,500, oer 
staying for some time in jail in default 
of sureties, on a charge of counterfeiting | 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale P eople. | 
The sum in which the District Attor- 
ney demanded bail shows the importance 
which the tribunals attach to the offence 
of counterfeiting the medicine of the 
people. The condemnation at Syracuse, 
N. Y., recently, of the counterfeiter, Dr. 
Marquisee, to a term in States Prison, 
is another instance of the same view. 

The courts in these cases held that a 
medicine having the confidence of the 
people to an extent which can tempt to 
dishonest imitation, has attained an im- 
portance which renders the substitution 
for it of unreliable and unauthorized 
compounds an offence of a very serious 
nature, against which the people have a 
right to be protected. The proceedings 
in court suggested that the people would 
not have gotten into the way of relying 
upon a definite medicine for the cure of 
their ailments without good cause, 
Therefore, counterfeiting such a remedy 
is not an offence against the manufac- 
turers of the genuine goods alone, but 
against the public. It is an offence 
against the manufacturers because it 
robs them of the fruit of their enterprise 
in making known the merit of their 
product, and their expenditures in ad- 
vertising them, for which large sums are 
paid to the newspapers daily. But it is 
an offence, also, against the people 
a public offence, for unless the confi 


dence of the public in a gennine product |< 


has been justly earned, it would be folly 
advertising it. Hence the substitution 
of counterfeits is an offence against the 
Commonwealth, and (as the courts have 
held), righteously punishable by im 
prisonment and heavy fine. 

It was shown that it is the im- 
portance of a medicine that cr 
temptation to this crime; no one counter- 
feits a poor medicine. It is a gratifying 
fact that fraud, to the extent of straight 
counterfeiting, is very rare; the drug 
gists of the country are too honorable a 
class of men to involve themselves in 
such dubious methods, and the people 
are right in protecting themselves by | 
obtaining their medicines from trust 
worthy dealers, and by taking pains to 
have the genuineness of their purchase 
placed beyond doubt by seeing the cor- 
rect, advertised name (as for instance, 
the full, unabbreviated title, like Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People) en- 
graved on the package they buy. The 
public now-a-days refuses to listen to 
the sort of talk occasionally offered to 
the unwary about ‘“‘something else just 
as good,”’ which always means ‘‘fake”’ 
medicine gotten up to deceive people 
whom an unscrupulous dealer thinks 
foolish enough to believe such pretence. 
Fortunately Dr. Marquisee was arrested 
before he had sold asingle box of his 
counterfeit pills, and the Chicago gang 
were caught after they had been at 
work for four days, and all the spurious 
pills were seized and withdrawn from 
the market. 


eates 


The Value of Relics. 

We do not believe that by worship- 
ing relics we attain Nirvana, obtain 
any remission of our sips or gain even 
merely any worldly benefit. These ad- 
vantages are effected only by persever- 
ing iu the path of virtue. 

An example: During a season of 
drought even the foul water is taken for 
drinking purposes after purifying the 
same. The purification is effected by 
removing the mud and filth from the 
water and putting a kind of gem (osaka- 
prasada) into the water. The gem will 
not cleanse the water if it has not been 
first separated from the filth. In order 
to purify our heart it must be first freed 
from sinful thoughts. 

Again, as afan helps us to feel the 
refreshing breeze and a musical instru- 
ment to feed our ears with melodious 
sounds, so the relics, be they of Buddha 
or of his holy disciples, give us courage 
in our attempt to alleviate our misery. 
The mere keeping of the fan without 
fanning or the musical instrument with- 
out playing will give us neither the 
breeze nor the music.—Rev. Seelak- 
khandard in Outlook. 





It All Depends. 
She (sweetly)—Do you believe that 
kissing is unhealthy? 
He (cautiously)— Well, I—er—is 
your father at home this evening?—Chi- 
cago News. 





The air is soclearin the arctic re- 
gions that conversation can be curried 
on easily by persons two miles apart. It 
has also been asserted on good authori- 
ty that at Gibraltar the human voice 
has been distinctly heard at a distance 
of ten miles. 

. 

Cleverness is serviceable for every- 
thing, sufficient for nothing. —Amiel. 





CANADIAN HORSES, 


CUMMINGS &_ PRESCOTT 
have lately received a new lot of 
| heavy draft, road and business 

horses, for sale or exchan e, at 
Spencer's Stabie, Augusta, Me. 


WHY NOT SAz=2 a= 


SAVE FEED ? 
and get more milk from cows 
enep yleasanter work from horses and | ‘oxen— 
488 Feed! 4s More Milk—by using 
AMERICAN HORSE AND © ATTLE OIL, 
Positively the best preparation for protecting 


animals from the annoyance of flies and in- 
sects, and for cleansing and healing scratches, 





cuts, bruises and sores on anim: a. Enclose 
25c for pint can. Prepared by NEW ENG- 
LAND OIL CO., New Harbor, Me. Agents 


wanted. Write for terms and full particulars. 
)XECUTOR’S NOTICE. The subscriber 
4 hereby gives notice that he has been 
duly appointed Executor of the will of 
JosErH B. Low, late of Readtield, 
in the county of Kennebec, deceased, 
ziven bonds as the law directs. All persons 
1aving demands against the estate of said 
deceased are desired to present the same for 
settlement, and all indebted the rete are re 
quested to make payment immediately 
_Aug 9, 1897 45 Groree G. Low 
L’ ENNEBEG” COUNTY. Probate 
Court, held at 2 As guata, on so28 ‘fo rth Mon 
day of August, 189 


and 


M. TRACY, Administrator on the estate of 
Joun M. Bent, late of Vienna, in said county, 
deceased, having pre sented his second ac 
count of administration of said estate for 
allowance 

OxpErep, That notice thereof be given 


three weeks successively prior to the fourth 








Monday of Sebteml» next, in the Maine 
be a newsp aper print lin Augusta, that 
al ll pe rsons interested may attend at a Probate 
lc ourt, then to be held at A ywrus <a 4, and show 
cause, if any, why the san ould not be 
allowed Ga." seve Jude 
| Attest: W. A. Newcomn, Reg MG 
| Exec UTOR'S NOTK EF. The subscriber 
hereby gi S notice a he has been 
luly appointed Ex cutor fthe w { 
| SARAH C. CusHING, late of A ‘ 
lin the county f Ker wed, and 
given bonds as th ww oid All persons 
| ha mer cle S$ against t estate of said de 
eased are desired to pr nt the same for 
settlement, and all ir t 1 thereto are re 
juest ymake paym ecliately 
|} Aug. 9, 1897 James B. Moore 
45 FRANK E. ALLEN, Agent 
EXECU UTOR’S NOTICH The subscriber 
| 4 4 reby give otice that he has been 
duly appointe a Exe scutor of the will of 
HANNAH K. CARSON, late of Mt. Vernon, 
| ix the County of Kennebec, deceased, and 
| wive law «dire All persons 
jhaving « " t tate said 
| lec ! to pr the same for 
settle n ant ther to are re 
h juest e paymel ne ately 
Aug . 4 Wrnasan KE CARSON, 
y ENNEBEC COUNTY in Probate Court, 
\ eld at Auguata, onthe s / Monday 
of August, 1897 
JASPER S. Gray, Administrator on the es 


tate of WiLLIAM Gray, late of Windsor, in 


said county, deceased, hiving presented his 
tirst account of administration of said estate 
for allowance 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively, prior to the fourth 


Monday of September next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
all persons interested may attend at a Court 
of Probate, then to be held at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the same should not 
be allowed a, STEVENS, Judge. 
Attest: W. A. NEWCOMB, Register. 45 


? ENNEBEC COUNTY. . . In Probate Court 
at Augusta, on the fourth*Monday of 
Auquat, 1897 
Ouiver C. Smirn, Administrator with will 
annexed on the estate of Ezra PHILBRICK, 
ute of Monmouth, in said county, deceased, 
having presented his first account of admin- 
istration of said estate for allowance: 
ORDERED, That notice thereof be given three 
weeks successively prior to the fourth Mon- 
day of September next, in the Maine F armer, 
a newspaper printed in Augusta, that al! per 





sons interested may attend at a Probate 
Court, then to be holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the same should 
not be allowed. G. T. StevENs, Judge. 
Attest: W.A. Newcomn, Register. 45 
DMINISTRATOR’S NOTICE. The sub 
Fs scriber hereby gives notice that he has 
been duly appointed Administrator with will 
annexed on the estate of 
ELIZABETH C. Myrick, late of At gusta, 
in the county of Kennel leceased, and 
given bonds as the law directs “Al persons 
paving demands against the estate of said 
d ased are desired to Pp it the same for 
sett sment, and all indebted thereto are re 
quested to in ake payment immediately 
_duly 12,187. 45 Epwarp E. Myrick 
y ENNEBEC COUNTY In Court of Pro 
bate, Augusta, on the fourth Monday 
August os 17 


WC ERT ,IN INSTR UMENT, purporti ng t »be the 
last will and testament of ANN F. Wit 
LIAMS, late of China in sa F county, 
deceased, having been presented for probate: 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively, prior to the fourth 
Monday of September i. xt, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
all persons interested may attend at a Court 
of Probate, then to be holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the said instrument 
should not be proved, approved and allowed 
as the last will and se stament of the said 
deceased. . T. STEVENS, Judge. 

_ Attest: Ww. A. Newe OMB, Register. 45 


ENNEBEC COUNTY ...Jn Court of Pro 
bate held at Augusta, ‘on the fourth Mon- 
day of August, 1897. 
On the petition of ELLA CLement of Rome 
representing that she is the holder of a lega 
contract made by MARTHA J. TrpBeTTs, late 
of Rome, ceceased, to convey certain real 
estate, namely: Bounded on the north by the 
road leading bom Smithfield to Rome Cor- 
ner; on the east by land of Ella Clement; on 
the south by land occupied by Lorenzo 
Stevens; on the west by land of James Tuttle; 
situated in said Rome; that said d deceased 
was prevented by death from conveying said 
estate; and that the petitioner has permemes 
the conditions of said contract, an uests 
that the Administrator on said estate, Peter 
. Warren, may be authorized to convey the 
same: 
a. That notice thereof be 
weeks successively price, to the Rurth 
Boetay of September rinted In n the Maine 
syemer, 08 a newspaper n Augusta, that 
attend ata 
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of Probate t then to be hold en at A 
show cause, if an ote ranted the prayer 0: said 
petition should not 
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